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ABSTRACT ^ 

A rapid feedback evaluation of the federal, career 
education incentive program vas conducted to compile readliy 
available information regarding the implementation of career 
education under the Career Education Incentive Act (PL .95-207|* 
Attention was dlrectjed tbward the .activities: and- accomplishments ■ 
the four maipr actors in the career education program that were named 
in the legislation; the Office (now Division) of CariwttEducation 
(OCE) , the Ha.tional Advisory Council for Career Education, state 
(education agencies, and intermediate and local education agencies. - 
Information relating to the performance^ of each of these groups^ was 
obtained through analyses of program records and Visits to selected . 
states and locale sw^v in this manner »as ■ 

readily obtainable, and in - no way represents a total .picture, it can J 
be inferred that PL 95r2Q7 funds are serving the purposes envisioned 
bv Congres^ when it p^ Act. All but three states 

heve become it tive participants in the feeder al career education ■ 

.proaram. OCE^ is ^providing adVice and^ ^a sitates ais well as^^^v 

using discretionary^f^ to address ne^^^ common to several, if not 
all, of the states ^(such asvinf brm exempla^ry programs, etc.) • 

States are usingt the In by the Act. 

^Thus r-itv-T*pi^eH?f-^^ 

for career education, sub^stantia^l pfogf'ress appears to have been made 
at the natlonialV state, ati^/ local levels in developing commitment to 
career educationi and in instilling^ c^^ education into the 
educational system, at the 2 ^levels. (KC); 
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SUMMARY 



A rapid feedback evalxiation of the federal career education incentive 
program was conducted to compile readily available information regarding 
the implementation of career education under the Career Education Incentive 
Act (PL95-207). Attention was directed toward the activities and accom- 
plishments of the four major actors In the career education program that 
were named in the legislation: the Office (now Division) of Career 
Education, the National Advisory Council for Career Education, state 
education agencies, and intermediate and local education agencies. 
Information^ relating to the performance of each of these groups was 
obtained through analyses of program records and visits to selected states 
and locales. 

Office of Career Education 

The Incentive Act charges the Office of Career Education (OCE) with 
responsibility for administering the incentive and discretionary funds 
appropriated under the Act and for providing national leadership to enhance 
the implementation of career education. Administration of state incentive 
grants was hampered by delays in the appropriation process, delaying the 
anticipated schedule for implementation of the Incentive Act by approxi- 
mately one year. Due to a shortage of staff, substantial delays also 
occurred in OCE's review of the states' five-year plans and their FY80 
annual performance reports. However, because of the previously-mentioned 
delays in the appropriation process, the additional time required for OCE 
to complete these tasks has not held up the release of incentive grants to 
the states. 

The Incentive Act also authorizes OCE to reserve up to six percent of 
the total appropriation each year for administration and discretionary 
purposes. OCE elected to utilize these funds to accomplish three objec- 
tives relating to the implementation of career education. 

• Dissemiigation of information about federal sources of 

occupational information^ FY79 funds were made available 
to cover the costs of printing and distributing 62 00 
copies of the National Occupational Information Coordi- 
nating Committee's (NOICC) publication, NOICC-Related 
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Activities; A Review of Federal Programs . FY80 funds were 
made available to cover the costs of printing and dlstrl- 

butlng an additional 21,500 copies of the U.S. Department 

of Labor publication, A Counselor's Guide to Occupational 
Informati on; A Catalog of Federal Career Publications . 

• Identification and dissemination of exemplary K-12 career 
education programs . Funds were added to an existing 
National Diffusion Network contract with Capla Associates 
to provide technical assistance to states seeking to 
identify exemplary career education projects to adopt or 
adapt, or seeking to disseminate information regarding 
their own exemplary projects. 

• Developme nt of partnerships with community organizations . 
Two contracts were awarded to InterAmerlca Research 
Associates, Inc., to conduct a series of local, regional, 
and national conferences aimed at involving community 
organizations in the implementation of career education at 
the national, state, and local levels. 

A fourth Intended use of discretionary funds in FY80 had been to support 
several demonstration projects that would evaluate the outcomes of the 54 
elements of a comprehensive K-12 career education program outlined by Hoyt 
(1977). However, a delay on the part of the ED Grants and Procurement 
Management Division resulted in the return of over $500,000 in Incentive 
Act funds to the Treasury. These projects were funded out of FY81, rather 
than FY80, funds. 

Apart from the InterAmerlca Research Associates contracts to foster 
the development of partnerships with comitunlty organizations, OCE devoted 
relatively little of the discretionary resources to national-level leader- 
ship. Yet its accomplishments in this area were substantial. Since the 
Incentive Act was enacted, the number of documents and reports published by 
OCE, and the number of speeches and presentations given by OCE, have 
Increased substantially. Fifty-eight mini-conferences were conducted, and 
collaborative relationships between State Career Education Coordinators and 
a number of community organizations were established and maintained. 
However, an Informal survey revealed that the nation's largest business, 
-Industry , and labor organizations were- significantly less aware of and 
involved in career education per se than were community organizations, 
though they were highly supportive of the goals of career education. 
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National Advisory Council for Career Education 

The National Advisory Council for Career Education (NACCE^ was 
established In 1974; however, Its scope was expanded under the Incentive 
Act, Due to a delay In obtaining appointments for the new members, as well 
as for replacements for old members whose terms had expired, the Council 
was not able to meet at all In calendar year 1979- However, It resumed 
functioning In 1980, meeting five times during that 12-month period. The 
Council heard testimony regarding the Importance of career education and 
Issues to be resolved In Its Implementation from approximately 55 Indivi- 
duals representing business, labor, community organizations, and higher 
education. Numerous resolutlcns were adopted, and 22 specific recom- 
mendations were transmitted to the Secretary of Education, 

State Education Agencies 

A total of 47 states, plus the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
selected insular areas, participated in the career education incentive 
program in FY79 and FY80, While at least 80 percent of the funds received 
by these states was to be disbursed to intermediate and/or local education 
agencies, up to 10 percent could be used in FY79 (5% in FY80) for state- 
level administration and another 10 percent could be used to support state- 
level leadership activities. 

Analyses of approximately half of the FY80 annual reports revealed 
that, on the average, states reserved only about 16 percent of their FY79 
funds to cover state-level administration and leadership activities. These 
funds were about evenly divided between administration (primarily personnel 
costs) and leadership (primarily training, development /dissemination of 
materials, and state-level needs assessments and evaluations). The 
remainder of the states' allotments (84%) was passed on to intermediate or 
local education agencies, primarily for infusing career education into 
instructional programs and for career guidance. Examination of the 
objectives addressed by the states revealed similar priorities, although 

local-level activities. States reported that they had been reasonably 
successful in achieving their FY79 objectives, with average success rates 
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of 89 percent for state-level objectives and 94 percent for lEA/LEA-level 
objectives. Nearly ons-third of the states reported achieving all the 
objectives they had set, in spite of lower-than-expected federal appropria- 
tions. 

Visits to a sample of nine of the participating states provided more 
detailed information regarding the extent of support for career education 
within the states and the extent to which the states' programs had been 
strengthened as a result of the Incentive Act. Support for career educa- 
tion was found to be strong in the majority of the states visited, with 
seven of the nine states using state funds as well as Incentive Act funds 
to support career education activities. Three of the states indicated that 
their overall level of support for career education implementation had 
increased since receipt of PL95-207 funds; this is particularly noteworthy 
in view of the fact that no non-federal matching was required in FY79. All 
the states visited were conducting (or had contracted for) a number of 
state-level leadership activities, with the emphasis being on training and 
collecting/evaluating/disseminating career education materials and 
resources. Slightly over half of these leadership activities were viewed 
as "new" efforts by the states; the Incentive Act thus appears to have 
resulted in a substantial increase in state leadership activity. While a 
high level of participation of business and community groups in these 
states' career education efforts was found, much of this involvement 
appeared to have originated prior to the Incentive Act. This was not true, 
however, for intermediate and local education agency involvement: nearly 
one-half of the grants awarded by the states went to lEAs/LEAs that had not 
previously been involved in career education implementation. The Incenti^ 
Act thus appears to have also contributed significantly to career education 
implementation at the intermediate /local levels. 

Intermediate/Local Education Agencies 

Seven lEAs and 24 LEAs, each of which had obtained FY79 PL95-207 grants 
were also visited. At each site, interviews were conducted with project 
directors, local coordinators, and other staff to collect indicators of 
PL95-207 program performance at the sub-state level. 

In general, grants averaging about $36,000 to regicnal educational 
service centers allowed these lEAs to provide inservice training and other 
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forms of technical assistance to LEAs in their jurisdictions. Since they 
were generally dependent upon outside funding for all their operations, the 
lEAs contributed few non-federal resources to these activities. 

This was not so true for the LEAs visited, where the Incentive Act 
grants, which averaged $33,000 for a 12-month period, constituted only 
about 38 percent of the total career education budget. Additional support 
for career education was also obtained from local education funds, state 
funds, federal programs such as vocational education and ESEA Title IV, and 
other non-governmental funds. Thus, even though matching funds were not 
required of the LEAs, the FY79 Incentive Act grants appeared to be provid- 
ing a useful supplement to state, local, and other resources. 

Roughly 58 percent of the teachers in these districts (62 percent at 
grades K-6, 53 percent at grades 7-12) were estimated to be using a 
"careers emphasis" regularly in their teaching — up from about 30 percent 
during the 1978-79 school year. An even higher proportion of counselors 
was reported to be actively supporting career education implementation (62 
percent at the elementary level, 78 percent at the secondary level). 
Almost 85 percent of the local respondents indicated that the availability 
of'T>L95-207 funds had contributed to these significant increases. In 
keeping with this picture of high activity levels, 65 percent of the funded 
districts reported the existence of a local career education action 
council, with an average of 16 members representing primarily business and 
professional organizations; representatives of labor, community, and 
handicapped or special needs organizations were less often represented. 

Conclusions 

While the results of this brief evaluation are based only on data that 
were readily available and/or easily obtainable and in no way represent a 
comprehensive picture of the status of career education in the country as a 
whole, it is apparent that PL95-207 funds are serving the purposes 
envisioned by Congress when it passed the Incentive Act. All but three 
states (New Mexico, South Dakota, Nevada) have become active participants 
in the federal career education program. In administering the program, QCE 
is providing advice and assistance to individual states as well as utiliz- 
ing the discretionary funds to address needs common to several, if not all, 
of the states (i.e., dissemination of information on exemplary projects, 
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promoting involvement of community organizations). Moreover, OCE Is 
playing an active role In providing national leadership, and this role has 
been assisted by the activities of the National Advisory Council for Career 
Education. States are utilizing the Incentive Act funds as prescribed In 
the legislation, with more than the requisite 80 percent of FY79 funds 
being transferred to intermediate or local education agencies. At the same 
time, states are maintaining and even increasing their own investments in 
career education. Even given rather meager state-level career education 
staffing, state leadership is being exercised at an accelerating rate in 
the majority of states visited. In line with the collaborative nature of 
career education, considerable resources are being provided by other state 
and federal education programs and by the private sector — business, labor. 
Industry, professional, government, civic and community organizations. In 
most districts where Fy79 PL95-207 grants have been received, the schools 
seem well advanced toward complete career education 
Involvement. — Involvement that contains most of the career education 
elements prescribed by the OCE (Hoyt, 1977). Thus, in spite of the 
relatively small (by federal stand- ards) amount of funds appropriated for 
career education, substantial progress appears to have been made, at the 
national, state, and local levels, in developing commitment to career 
education and in instilling career education into the educational system at 
the K-12 levels. 

Still to be Implemented at this stage of the Incentive Act Program 
(approximately two years into the planned five-year funding of the Act) are 
the following: (1) coordinated state- or local-level plans for evaluating 
and reporting on the Impact of career education; (2) Investments in 
preservice training designed to prepare new education personnel for using 
career education concepts; (3) active Involvement of organized labor, 
especially NEA and AFT state and local affiliates; and (4) active involve- 
ment of organizations representing the handicapped and other special needs 
populations. These areas could fruitfully receive more attention in the 
future. 

Implications for Further Evaluation 

Information relating to many of the activities specified in the 
Evaluablc Program model for the Career Education Incentive Act was found to 
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be readily available and/or easily obtainable. This was particularly true 
for the Office of Career Education (OCE) and the National Advisory Council 
for Career Education (NACCE). Obtaining estimates of program performaace 
at the state and local levels was somewhat more problematic. The annual 
reports submitted by the states contained a great deal of Information 
regarding the uses the states had made of their Incentive Act funds. 
However, wide variation among the states In both the type and specificity 
of the Information provided made It difficult to make cross-state com- 
parisons or generalizations based on these data. This problem was 
compounded at the intermediate and local levels. Not only did the states 
differ substantially in the kinds of information they provided regarding 
the accomplishments of lEAs/LEAs that received Incentive Act funds, there 
was no basis for generalizing from this sample of lEAs/LEAs to the country 
as a whole. Thus, while much is clearly being accomplished with Incentive 
Act funds, it is not possible to determine, with current data sources, the 
extent to which nationwide implementation of career education is increasing. 

Clarifications and modifications in the reporting procedures that were 
recommended during the course of the rapid feedback evaluation should 
improve the quality of state and local data available in future years, 
providing a basis for systematic program administrative and performance 
monitoring. Two additional kinds of evaluation activity were also recom- 
mended for OCE consideration. First, to address the question of the extent 
to which the Career Education Incentive Act is contributing to more 
widespread implementation of career education, which cannot be answered 
through these monitoring functions, a systematic nationwide survey of 
lEA/LEA (and, perhaps, institution of higher education) implementation of 
career education was proposed. Usitig the data from a 1974-75 (pre- 
Incentive Act) survey as the baseline, increases in both the level and 
intensity of implementation since that time could be assessed. Further, in 
conjunction with the information supplied in the states' annual reports, 
the extent to which these increases could be attributed to the Incentive 
Act could be determined. The second possible future evaluation activity 
concerns the identification of additional exemplary career education 
projects at the intermediate or local levels that were supported with 
PL95-207 funds. The identification of such exemplary projects would 
contribute to the eventual goal of increasing career education imple- 
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mentation nationwide. For those pro jets found to possess adequate evalua- 
tion data or potential to obtain such data, assistance might be provided to 
prepare summaries and submit them for review by the ED Joint Dissemination 
Review Panel. 

The Incentive Act as a Model for Federal Aid to Education 

In addition to providing preliminary information on the extent of 
implementation of career education, the rapid feedback evaluation also 
provided some insight regarding the feasibility and desirability of an 
incentive approach to federal aid to education. Unlike many programs of 
federal assistance to education, the Incentive Act started with a funda- 
mental premise that career education was a state and local rather than a 
federal responsibility. It mandated nothing; states were free to accept 
or reject the formula-based funding in accordance with their own priorities. 

In mairsr respects, then, the Incentive Act has functioned as a modified 
block grant program, containing many of the benefits and few of the 
drawbacks associated with recent block grant policy initiatives. There is 
modest accountability, in that states are required to select from a large 
but finite list of acceptable activities and then to report annually on how 
much was spent on each type. The law requires funding for later fiscal 
years to be reduced to the extent that states are unsuccessful in attaining 
the objectives they have set for themselves. States are also required to 
"pass through" a minimum of 80 percent of the funds received, permitting a 
modest amount of state leadership while precluding the creation of a 
top-heavy bureaucracy. Finally, the Incentive Act acknowledges that while 
career education implementation is ultimately a state and local responsi- 
bility , there is a legitimate and necessary federal leadership role, which 
is to be exercised within the bounds imposed by six percent of the total 
annual appropriation — a proportion that virtually preempts the claim of 
bureaucractic inefficiency. As Department of Education policymakers and 
the Congress debate the relative merits of categorical versus block grants 
during the coming months, the success achieved by PL95-207 deserves 
attention as a possible model of relatively unobtrusive, flexible, effi- 
cient, and apparently effective federal aid to education. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



This report presents the results of a rapid feedback evaluation of the 
extent to which PL95-207, the Carefe:? I4ucation Incentive Act of 1977, has 
enhanced the implementation of career education in America. This evalua- 
tion was the second part of a two-phase study. The first part represented 
an "evaluability assessment" of the Incentive Act program—an attempt to 
clarify program objectives and logic and determine the most useful indica- 
tors of program performance — both for improving program management and for 
demonstrating program accountability. The seven-month evaluability assess- 
ment, reported in the Phase I Technical Report (American Institutes for 
Research, 1980), literally set the stage for this rapid feedback evaluation, 
in particular by identifying the basic program parameters to which it would 
attend and the data that would be collected in carrying it out. Major find- 
ings of the evaluability assessment will be discussed later in this chapter. 

The Career Education Incentive Program 

Career education emerged in the early 1976s in response to a call for 
educational reform. Serious criticisms of the nation's educational system 
had been voiced by a wide variety of groups, including parents, students, 
the business-industry-labor community, and the general public. While the 
specific concerns varied, most centered around the failure of education to 
relate more set tisf actorily to the world of work and to prepare individuals 
to assume a productive role in our society. 

Initially, "career education" was intentionally left undefined by the 
U.S. Office of Education (USOE), to permit local educators wide discretion 
in evolving their own career education concepts. During the mid-70s, how- 
ever, a set of programmatic assumptions and objectives emerged which, taken 
together, represented a rough operational definition of career education 
(Hoyt, 1975, 1977). A number of pilot and demonstration programs supported 
by the federal government through Parts C and D of the Vocational Education 
Act, the Education Amendments of 1974 Special Projects Act, and the National 
Institute of Education generated widespread interest in and commitment to 
career education throughout the country. By 1976, two-thirds of the states 
had formally endorsed career education as an educational policy and over 



half of the states had appointed (and were supporting from state funds) a 
full-time coordinator of career education activities (McLaughlin, 1976). 
Moreover, the results of preliminary surveys and evaluation studies revealed 
that career education not only enhanced student career awareness and deci- 
sion-making skills, but also had a beneficial impact on basic educational 
skills (Hoyt, 1980). 

However, many states and local education agencies (LEAs) lacked the 
resources to initiate activities necessary to implement career education 
(e.g., teacher training, materials acquisition), and many others had only 
been able partially to implement career education (e.g., in a few schools 
or at a few grade levels) . The Career Education Incentive Act was enacted 
as a short-term catalyst' designed to provide a portion of the start-up 
funds needed to achieve implementation in those state and local education 
agencies already committed to installing career education throughout their 
educational systems. In considering the legislation. Congress explicitly 
recognized that if career education was going to be successful, it must be 
implemented at the grass-roots level: ultimately state and local funds and 
direction would have to be relied on. But, at the same time. Congress felt 
that "there is a proper federal role for providing the initial funding for 
these activities, for coordinating the development of state and local plan- 
ning, and for evaluating and disseminating the results obtained" (Senate 
Committee on Human Resources, Report on Career Education Incentive Act 
IS.1328], 1977, p. 13). 

The stated purpose of the Career Education Incentive Act was to pro- 
vide federal financial incentives to states, for up to five years, to 
enable state and local education agencies to develop or strengthen career 
education at the elementary, secondary, and post secondary levels* The Act 
reflected a new funding approach by authorizing decreasing levels of fed- 
eral support with a mandatory phase out after five years. At the same 
time, states and LEAs that elected to participate would be required to 
assume increasing shares of the nonfederal costs. Further, the amounts of 
funds authorized under the law were small by federal program standards: 
authorizations for the basic (K-12) program were $50 million in FY79, $100 
million in FY80 and 81, $50 million in FY82 and $25 million for FY83; the 
postsecondary demonstration program was authorized at $15 million per year 



for fiscal years 79-83.* Thus, the funding levels and mechanisms were 
clearly consistent with Congress' objective to provide encouragement for 
interested states and LEAs to implement career education, but not to under- 
write fully the costs of implementation or maintenance. 

The majority (over 90%) of the funds authorized and appropriated under 
the Act were to be awarded to states (and insular areas) for support of 
state- and local-level implementation. However, the law stipulated that up 
to six percent of the funds could be reserved at the federal level for 
administration of the Act, for model program grants, and for information 
dissemination activities. The Office of Career Education (now the Division 
of Career Education) was designated as the administering agency within USOE 
(now the Department of Education). Its responsibilities under the Act 
included not only reviewing state plans, applications, and annual reports, 
but also providing technical assistance and orchestrating national leader- 
ship to promote further career education implementation. The intended 
federal role envisioned in the Act, then, was clearly one of support and 
facilitation, rather than regulation. 

A final provision of the Act stipulated that up to one-half of one 
percent of the funds appropriated each year could be reserved for conduct- 
ing a "national evaluation of the effectiveness of programs assisted under 
this Act in carrying out the purposes of this Act...." 

The Career Education Incentive 
Act Evaluation Study 

In October 1979, the Department of Education awarded a contract to the 
American Institutes for Research (AIR) to conduct an evaluability assess- 
ment of the implementation of career education under the Incentive Act. 
The evaluability assessment provided several suggestions regarding possible 
OCE options for improving the management of the program. It also helped to 
clarify the objectives and logic of the program in preparation for a rapid 
feedback evaluation. 



* Actual appropriations for the basic K-12 program for FY79 and FY80 were 
n»uch smaller~$32.5 million for FY79 and $20 million for FY80. Further, 
Congressional rescissions reduced the FY79 appropriation to $20 million' 
and the FY80 appropriation to $15 million. The postsecondary demonstra- 
tion program has not been funded at all. 
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The main actors and relationships that were viewed as comprising the 
federal career education Incentive program and that are expected to con- 
tribute (directly or Indirectly) to achieving ultimate Impact on students 
are depicted In the detailed logic model for the program shown In Figure 1, 
All the events shown In Figure 1 were found In the evaluablllty assessment 
to be both plausible and measurable. However, within the time and dollar 
constraints of the Incentive Act, some activities were judged to be less 
likely to occur than others. Thus it was necessary to delimit the scope of 
the program that would be examined in the rapid feedback evaluation. Wholey 
(1979) defines the "evaluable program" as that portion of the program that 
not only has plausible and measurable objectives but also for which feasible 
sources of performance data are available and likely management uses of 
program information have been determined. Using these criteria, the fol- 
lowing decisions were made in delineating the "evaluable program" for the 
federal career education incentive program: 

• to focus on measures of career education implementation, 
which could be directly attributed to the Incentive Act 
and for which data were more readily available, rather 
than on measures of learner outcomes for which attribu- 
tion would be difficult under all but the most carefully 
controlled circumstances; 

• to focus on those objectives and activities deemed by OCE 
program managers to be most crucial for implementing the 
federal career education incentive program; 

• of those "most crucial" activities and objectives, to focus 
on those for which readily available or obtainable measures 
had been identified, and thus for which data could be 
obtained for use in the FY81 Congressional Hearings. 

The resulting Evaluable Program model for the federal career education 
incentive program is depicted in Figure 2. The model is organized around 
the four main actors (or groups of actors) named in the Incentive Act: the 
Office of Career Education (OCE), the National Advisory Council for Career 
Education (NACCE), state education agencies (SEAs), and intermediate and 
local education agencies (lEAs/LEAs) .* The specific objectives to be 



* During the course of this project, the Department of Education (ED) was 
formed and the Office of Career Education (OCE) became the Division of 
Career Education within ED. For simplicity's sake," however, we shall 
continue to refer to OCE throughout this report. 
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Figure 1. Main actors and relationships in implementation of PL95-207 Career Education Incentive Act 
program (Detailed Logic Model) 
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Figure 2. The "evaluable program" for the federal Career Education Incentive Act program 




examined for each of these actors (or groups of actors) are shown In Figure 
3. For each objective suggested, Indicators and possible data sources were 
Identified; a list of those Indicators and possible data sources Is pro- 
vided In Appendix A of this report. Together, these objectives and sug- 
gested msasures guided and shaped the rapid feedback evaluation. 

Data Sources and Methodology Employed 

Initially, three main strategies were employed In obtaining data 
relating to the program objectives shown In Figure 3. Regular and frequent 
communications with OCE staff and review of OCE records provided Informa- 
tion on the natuve and extent of OCE and NACCE activities. Visits to 
selected SEAs and lEAs/LEAs provided general Information on state-. Inter- 
mediate-, and local-level career education activities. The Information 
gained from the Interviews conducted and documents reviewed during these 
site visits was supplemented by analyses of the FY79 and FY80 annual 
reports prepared by states participating in the PL95-207 program. However, 
it was found that almost no information was available through these sources 
about the level of awareness of and commitment to career education on the 
part of national business. Industry, and labor organizations. As a result. 
Informal telephone interviews were conducted with representatives of many 
such organizations. 

The next four chapters of this report present information obtained 
from these various sources relating to OCE, NACCE, SEA, and IEA/LEA objec- 
tives, respectively. The concluding chapter summarizes the level of knowl- 
edge regarding career education implementation under the federal career 
education incentive program, discusses the desirability and feasibility of 
further evaluation activities, and discusses the broader implications of an 
"incentive approach" to program implementation, based on the findings from 
the r&pld feedback evaluation. 
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Figure 3 
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MAJOR OBJECTIVES /ACTIVITIES OF MAIN ACTORS 
IN FEDERAL CAREER EDUCATION INCENTIVE PROGRAM 

Office of Career Education (OCE) 

1. There will be a significant Increase in all states' capability to implement 
career education (CE) . FJ-emenu 

The career education concept will be widely understood by key actors at the 
national, state, and local levels (key actors include business, labor 
Industry, professional, civic and community groups as well as educators). 

The program of incentive grants to states will be administered on a timely 
and efficient basis. «.xmcj.y 

4. The discretionary program of (1) model and demonstration project development 
and dissemination and (2> occupational information dissemination authorized 
by P.L. 95-207 Sections 10 and 12 will be administered in a timely and 
efficient manner. 

National Advisory Council for Career Education (NACCE) 

1. Reports and recommendations will be prepared regarding the accomplishments 
ot CE implementation under P.L. 95-207. 

2. Advice regarding needs for improved administration of P.L. 95-207 will be 
provided to the Director of OCE and the Secretary of Education. 



State Education Agencies (SEAs) 

^* f,!^^'^^^^?^?^^ functional state CE coordinators, apply for and use P.L. 95-207 
funds, and initiate or increase state investments in CE implementation. 

2. Awareness of and commitment to CE among key actors at the state and local 
level (key actors include business, labor, industry, professional, civic 
and community groups as well as educators) will be developed or increased. 

3. Increased state funding will be made available to lEAs/LEAs for CE imple- 
Ttr^J^u? accordance with the provisions of P.L. 95-207, Section 8(a) 

, 8(b) , and 8(c)) . 

4. Improved evaluations of CE implementation at the state and local levels will 
be conducted, reported, and used. 

5. There will be a significant increase in the number of CE projects applying 
ESEA^Wtle^'lV^c"^ ^^^^^ validation and adoption support funding through 

Intermed iate /Local Education Agencies (lEAs/LEAs) 

^* J^/f^ "Jll/PP°i;;'=/"nctional local CE coordinators, apply for and use 

P.L.95-207 funds, and initiate or increase local investments in CE imple- 
mentation. *^ 

2. Awareness of and commitment to CE among key actors at the local level (kev 
increased ^""^^ "^^^ educators) will be developed and 
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II. OCE LEADERSHIP AND ADMINISTKATION OF THE FEDERAL 
CAREER EDUCATION INCENTIVE PROGRAM 



The Career Education Incentive Act identifies two major functions for 
the Office of Career Education (OCE): administration of the program. 
Including the provision of technical assistance to participants, and 
national leadership. The intended outcomes of these activities, as speci- 
fied In the Evaluable Program model, are depicted in Figure 4. Briefly, 
the incentive and discretionary grants authorized under Sections 8, 10, and 
12 and the technical assistance provided by OCE to state education agencies 
are expected to increase—directly or indirectly—all states' capability to 
implement career education. Through its leadership efforts, OCE is also 
expected to enhance awareness of and support for career education among all 
the main actors in the career education program (e.g. business, indus.;ry, 
and labor organizations, civic and community groups, educators). The fol- 
lowing sections sunnnarize the information obtained during the rapid feed- 
back evaluation relating to each' of the three specified OCE activities and 
their intended outcomes, vith the exception of the improvement of states' 
capability to implement career education, which is discussed in Chapter IV 
of this report. 

Administration of Ince ntive Program and Provision of Technica l Assistance 
to SEAs ■ 

OCE's responsibilities in administering the Incentive Act program 
include allocating funds to states and insular areas, reviewing state plans 
and evaluation reports, and providing technical assistance as needed by 
participating states. Information regarding OCE efforts in each of these 
areas is shown in Table 1 and discussed below. 

Allocation of funds. The Career Education Incentive Act was enacted 
in December 1977, with the expectation that funds for the first year of 
implementation would be appropriated from the FY79 budget and released to 
states (and insular areas) late in calendar year 1978 (FY79 began 1 October 
1978) or early 1979. However, due to unforeseen delays in the appropria- 
tion process and a Congressional rescission, nearly eighteen -months passed 
before the first-year funds were made available to OCE for disbursal to the 
states. (Similar delays have also occurred in making the FY80 and FY81 
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Figure 4, OCE activities and outcomes in the evaluabie career education incentive program 



TABLE 1 



OCE Incentive Act Program Administration and 
Technical Assistance to SEAs 

Administration of Incentive Grants 
time required to Issue proposed regulations 
Lime required for approval of final regulations 
number FY79 grants awarded 

time required to allocate FY79 funds — after assurances submitted 
time required to allocate FY79 funds — after funds made available 
number FY80 grants awarded 

time required to allocate FY80 funds—after plans submitted 
time required to allocate FY80 funds — after funds made available 

Review of State and Insular Area Plans 
number of plans submitted 
number (Z) of plans reviewed 

number (Z) of states (Including District of Columbia) receiving 
feedback 

number (Z) of states filing amendments 
number (Z) of state plans finally approved 
time required for Initial reviews and feedback 
time required to obtain final approval of all plans 

Review of State Evaluation Reports 
number FY79 annual reports submitted 
number (Z) FY79 reports reviewed 

number (Z) states receiving feedback on FY79 reports 
number FY80 annual reports submitted 
number (Z) FY80 reports reviewed 

number (Z) states receiving feedback on FY80 reports as of 5/81 



c. 12 mos 
c« 10 mos 

56* 
c« 12 mos 
c« 2 mos 

53** 
c« 15 mos 
c« 3 mos 

53 

53 (lOOZ) 

53 (lOOZ) 
53 (lOOZ) 
53 (lOOZ) 

c< 8 mos 

c. 14 mos 

49 

49 (lOOZ) 

48 ( 98Z) 
49 

49 (lOOZ) 
25 ( 51Z) 



* Includes funds allocated to Guami Virgin Islands > Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, American Samoa » and Northern Mariana Islands. 

** Includes funds awarded to Guam» Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and 
Northern Mariana Islands. 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 

Technical Assistance to SEAs 

estimated # Inquiries and requests responded to In 1980 2800 
topics: grant adiolnlstratlon Issues — ^77% 

Information about career education — 11% 

transmittal of materials — 4% 

OCE meetings, trips — 8% 
number of general memos Issued to SEAs In 1979/1980 (thru May) 13 
topics: grants administration Issues — 5 

JDBP procedures and submissions — ^3 

Information about CE programs, materials — 3 

general response to specific Inquiries — 2 

number of general meetings held with SEA personnel In 1978-79 

and 1979-80 5 

average number states (and territories) attending meetings 

(range) 34 (12-51) 

number (%) of states/territories visited by OCE staff to provide TA c.8 (14%) 
OCE Level of Effort 

number professional staff (no. GS level 11 or higher), FY78 18 (11) 

number professional staff (no. GS level 11 or higher), FY79 19 (12) 

number professional staff (no. GS level 11 or higher), FY80 14 ( 8) 

number professional staff (no. GS level 11 or higher), FY81 12 ( 7) 
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funds available to OCE). There was a similar substantial delay in issuing 
both the preliminary and final regulations regarding the Incentive Act. 
The preliminary regulations were not published until December 1978, a year 
after the Act was enacted, and the final regulations were not signed until 
October 1979. 

Thus, although the Incentive Act received strong Congressional endorse- 
ment, its implementation got off to a slow start. The delays in issuing 
and finalizing the regulations do not appear to have had appreciable impact 
cn program implementation; but the delays in making funds available were 
more deleterious. Many states had submitted the assurances called for in 
Section 6 of the Act shortly after it was enacted, in anticipation of 
receiving funds to use during the 1978-79 school year. While OCE was quite 
expeditious in allocating the FY79 funds, once they were made available in 
June and July of 1979, this was as much as a year after many of the states 
had anticipated funding, and well after the 1978-79 school year had ended. 
The "Tydings Amendment" (Section 412(b) of the General Education Provisions 
Act) allows FY79 funds to be spent during FY80; thus, states had until the 
end of September 1980 to expend their FY79 allotments. However, since most 
grants from states to LEAs could not be awarded until after the 1979-80 
school year had begun, and in many instances was well underway, the oppor- 
tunity for enhancing career education at the local level during the 1979-80 
school year was severely constrained. 

Fifty-one FY79 grants, totalling $18.5 million, were awarded to 49 
states, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico (New Mexico elected not 
to participate in the program).* An additional $200,000 was allocated to 
five insular areas (Guam, American Samoa, Virgin Islands, Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, and Northern Mariana Islands) in accordance with 
Section 5(a)(2)(D). A breakdown of these FY79 awards by state and terri- 
tory is shown in Appendix B. 

A similar pattern of delays in appropriations followed by Congressional 
rescissions prevented the FY80 incentive funds from being made available to 
OCE until late in Summer of 1980, over a year after the states had prepared 



South Dakota and Nevada later returned their FY79 grants of $125,406 and 
$125,369 respectively.. The funds were returned to the Treasury. 
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and submitted their plans for using the funds. Again, OCE acted to allo- 
cate the funds as quickly as possible, so that states could begin expending 
them in October 1980. A total of 49 grants totalling nearly $13.9 million 
was made to 47 states, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, and an 
additional $150,000 was allocated to four insular areas.* A breakdown of 
these FY80 awards is also provided in Appendix B. 

Review of state plans . OCE review of state plans was not carried out 
expeditiously. By 1 July 1979, all of the states and insular areas that 
received FY79 Incentive Act funds (N-56) were required to submit plans 
describing their objectives and intended activities for each of the five 
years of the program. Each of these state plans was to be reviewed and 
approved by OCE prior to awarding the state's FY80 grant. As the data in 
Table 1 reveal, none of the state plans were approved as initially sub- 
mitted. Most states were asked to clarify and/or modify their plans in 
order to conform to the provisions of Section 7 of the Incentive Act. 
Because of inability to obtain necessary staff, OCE did not complete its 
initial reviews of the plans until February 1980, eight months or more 
after the plans had been submitted. Review of the various requested amend- 
ments and final approval of the states' plans was not completed until 
August 1980, when allocation of the FY80 funds was completed. Because of 
the delay in making the FY80 funds available to OCE for disbursal to the 
states, this delay in approving the states' plans does not appear to have 
seriously held up the funding process. However, it does not appear likely 
that OCE's reviews of and requested changes in the plans appreciably 
enhanced their utility for the states. Since our general impression was 
that many states viewed these plans as compliance documents rather than 
implementation tools, the potential for enhanced utility was somewhat 
limited. 

Review of state evaluation reports . Because of the delays in FY79 
funding that resulted in a delay of nearly a year in getting Incentive Act 
funds distributed, most states had asstimed that there would be a similar 
delay of one year in the date for submitting the first annual evaluation 



* New Mexico, Nevada and South Dakota, and one insular area, the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, withdrew from the Incentive Act pro- 
gram and did not receive FY80 funds. 
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report (i.e., that the first reports would be due on 31 December 1980 
rather than 31 December 1979). While OCE had the option to waive or post- 
pone the requirement for the first year's report, it did not do so. The 
states were informed that reports covering operations during the three 
months of FY79 for which funds had been available would be due, as stipu- 
lated in the law, on 31 December 1979. This decision was not well 
received: only 49 of the 56 participating states and insular areas sub- 
mitted FY79 evaluation reports, and most of those were submitted early in 
1980. All submitted reports were reviewed by OCE, and formal written feed- 
back was given to 48 states. In general, the reports contained little 
substantive information. 

Guidelines for the FY80 evaluation reports were prepared and distributed 
by OCE in the Spring of 1980. As of the time this final report was being 
prepared, all 49 of the participating states had submitted FY80 evaluation 
reports. However, only 25 of these reports had been reviewed by OCE and 
forwarded to AIR. After review by OCE, detailed comments and suggestions 
were prepared for each state, based on the information provided. These 
analyses, which contained specific comments and recommendations relating to 
the state's attainment of objectives specified in its approved plan, were 
sent back to the states within three to four months of receiving the FY80 
reports. To some extent the delay in completing these analyses may be 
attributed to the loss of a key OCE staff jperson, thus increasing the number 
of reports to be reviewed and analyzed by other OCE staff. In any event, it 
is unfortunate: three-fourths or more of FY81 will have gone by before all 
the states will have received comments on their FY80 annual reports. 

Technical assistance to SEAs . An analysis of OCE correspondence and 
telephone logs revealed a very high level of communication with the states - 
regarding the implementation of career education. It is estimated that 
during 1980 OCE staff responded to over 2800 telephone inquiries, which is 
an average of approximately four a month for each state or insular area. 
Most of the requests (77%) dealt with issues concerning the administration 
of the incentive grants; included in this category are questions relating 
to the state plans or evaluation reports and questions relating to the 
timing and/or expected amounts of FY80 incentive grants. Other requests 
concerned information about career education in general, materials, meetings 
with OCE staff, and the like. In addition, 13 general-interest memoranda 
were prepared and sent ,to all State Career Education Coordinators during 
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the 14-month period from March 1979 to May 1980. Again, many of these 
memos concerned the Implementation of the incentive grants (e.g., closing 
dates for submitting s'tate plans, guidelines for accounting for indirect 
costs). However, several memos concerned procedures for identifying and 
submitting exemplary projects to the Joint Dissemination Review Panel. 
Memos providing general information regarding career education programs and 
implementation strategies were also distributed. Between 1978 and 1980 OCE 
staff also held five national meetings with State Career Education Coordi- 
nators, with from 12-51 State Coordinators attending each meeting; as 
travel funds were made available to OCE, several individual states were 
visited as well. The State Coordinators in the nine states visited during 
the rapid feedback evaluation generally felt that their questions and con- 
cerns regarding the Incentive Act program were dealt with by OCE in a 
satisfactory and a timely way., and they were pleased with the amount and 
quality of assistance that OCE was providing. 

OCE level of effort . At the time funds were first appropriated for 
the Career Education Incentive Act, OCE employed 19 professional staff, 
including 12 at GS level 11 or higher. However, by the time this report 
was being prepared, the OCE professional staff numbered only 12 (7 of whom 
were GS level 11 or higher). Thus, at the same time that OCE's responsi- 
bilities were increasing under the Incentive Act, the size of the staff 
available to carry out those responsibilities was decreasing. This no 
doubt accounts for many of the delays experienced by the OCE staff in 
carrying out their designated functions. 

Administration of Discretionary Grants 

In addition to the incentive grants to state education agencies (SEAs), 
the Career Education Incentive Act provided for several additional grant 
programs, subject to the discretion of USOE/OCE. These included grants for 
model and demonstration programs and for the dissemination of career educa- 
tion information.* OCE activities and accomplishments with regard to these 
two areas are summarized in Table 2 and described below. 



* A third area, evaluation, was also specified in the Act. One-half of o 
percent of PL 95-207 funds awarded in each fiscal year were transferred 
to the USCE (later ED) Office of Evaluation and Program Management to 
achieve this objective. 
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TABLE 2 

Administration and Funding of Discretionary Grants 



FY79 FY80 



ERIC 



Model & Demonstration Projects 

total amount available Jl, 000, 000 t750,000 

amount budgeted by USOE for career education t 500,000 $750,000 

amount expended $ 496,000 $212, 000 

# of contracts awarded 1 2 
size ^ 496,000 $212,000 

Career Education Information Program 

amount appropriated $ 200,000 $150,000 

amount budgeted $ 200,000 $150,000 

amount expended ^ 199,000 $109,000 

# of contracts awarded for dissemination of 1 i 
occupational Information 

$ 83,000 $ 70,000 

# of contracts awarded for dissemination of 1 i 
information on exemplary programs 

size ^ 116,000 $ 39,000 
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Model and demonstration projects . Section 5(a)(2)(A) of the Incentive 
Act stipulates that up to 5% of the total funds can be reserved each year 
for administering the Act and for making model program grants pursuant to 
Section 10. Accordingly, In FY79 and FY80 OCE awarded contracts to Inter- 
America Research Associates to coordinate and conduct activities aimed at 
enhancing the Involvement of community organizations (COs) In career educa- 
tion efforts. (Abstracts describing these efforts are provided In Appendix 
C-1.) Under these contracts, the following accomplishments were recorded: 

• during 1979-80 representatives of 16 different COs each met 
with selected educators and others to explore areas ox com- 
mon Interest and strategies whereby COs could participate in 
the career education effort; 64 distinct roles or contribu- 
tions that could be carried out by COs were identified; 

• action plans based on the 64 possible roles or activities 
previously identified were developed by each CO, to guide 
its subsequent involvement in career education activities; 

• 45 of the 49 participating states developed "action plans," 
also based on the 64 possible roles or activities previously 
identified for involving COs in the implementation of career 
education in their states; 

• four regional and two national meetings were held where SEA 
and CO staff could share ideas and information regarding CO 
Involvement in career education; and 

• meetings with representatives from 10 additional COs with 
traditional ties to minorities and the disadvantaged were 
scheduled for 1980-81. 

OCE subsequently set up a system to monitor the number and type of 
contacts and/or joint activities between State Career Education Coordina- 
tors and COs following the conferences and the development of the action 
plans. As of the end of January 1981, all but three of the participating 
states had reported efforts planned or actually carried out to establish 
collaborative relationships at the state level with COs. Further, 374 
mutual contacts (i.e., contacts by the State Coordinator to the CO followed 
by a response from the CO) were reported, and more than 20 states have 
scheduled or conducted state conferences on community partnerships in 
career education. 

Due to a decision by the Commissioner of Education to reprogram 
$500,000 of PL95-207 appropriations for the PUSH/Excel program, no further 
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support for model and demonstration programs was available out of FY79 
funds. However, in FY80 up to $750,000 more became available for these 
purposes, and OCE planned to support several model and demonstration 
programs, in addition to supporting the second year of the InterAmerica 
contract. In July 1980, OCE issued a request for proposals to validate 
comprehensive K-12 career education efforts using the 54 elements of career 
education outlined in A Primer for Career Education (Hoyt, 1977) as the 
basis for the assessment. In early September, three proposals were selected 
for funding, representing rural/urban/suburban school districts in the 
Western, Midwest, and Southeastern regions. However, contracts were not 
signed by ED*s Grants and Procurement Management Division prior to the 30 
September 1980 deadline for committing FY80 funds. Therefore, the FY80 
funds budgeted for this effort reverted to the U.S. Treasury. (The proj- 
ects were subsequently funded, however, out of FY81 funds and are all now 
underway. ) 

Career education information program . Section 5(a)(1)(B) of the 
Incentive Act authorizes USOE/OCE to reserve up to 1% of the total funds 
appropriated each year for the purpose of carrying out the information pro- 
gram pursuant to Section 12 of the Act. Section 12 authorizes activities 
in two areas: the dissemination of information regarding federal programs 
concerned with occupational and career information and the dissemination of 
information regarding exemplary career education programs. 

With regard to occupational and career information, it was determined 
that the National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (NOICC) 
had already prepared a document that Identified and described "Federal pro- 
grams which gather, analyze, and disseminate occupational and career infor- 
mation.** It was determined that the best use of the FY79 PL95-207 funds 
would be to print and distribute additional copies of that document. 
Accordingly, $83,000 was made available to NOICC to cover the costs of 
printing and distributing 6200 supplementary copies of the 290-page docu- 
ment . An additional $70,000 from the FY80 Incentive Act funds was also 
awarded to NOICC to further the dissemination of occupational and career 
information by printing and distributing 21,500 copies of a 63-page booklet 
on the subject prepared by the Department of Labor Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. A description of the FY79 and FY80 NOICC activities and accomplish- 
ments with regard to the Incentive Act is provided in Appendix C-2. 
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With regard to exemplary career education programs, USOE/OCE decided 
to cooperate with the Technical Assistance Base of the National Diffusion 
Network (NDN) in providing a regionalized system of training and support 
services. Thus, tll6,250 from FY79 funds and $39,000 from FY80 funds wete 
awarded through an existing NDN contract to Capla Associates, Inc., with 
the specific intent of supporting technical assistance to states for the 
dissemination of information about 12 exemplary career education programs 
that were approved by the Joint Dissemination Review Panel (JDRP) prior to 
passage of PL95-207. (An additional $41,000 of FYBO funds was also bud- 
geted for this purpose, but was not expended.) A description of this 
special technical assistance project is provided in Appendix C-3, In addi- 
tion, with OCE support and encouragement, two additional career education 
projects were validated by the JDRP in 1980. 

In sum, it would appear that much has been accomplished through OCE's 
use of the discretionary grants authorized under PL95-207. However, in one 
or two instances (most notably the failure to award contracts for compre- 
hensive K-12 demonstration programs during FY80), the administration of 
this portion of the Act has been somewhat deficient. Available evidence 
strongly suggests that these deficiencies stemmed from system failures out- 



side OCE. 



Provision of Leadership at the National Level 

OCE national leadership efforts date back to 1974, when the Office was 
first established. Thus, the intent of the Incentive Act was not to initi- 
ate such activities but, rather, to ensure that they continued. Data on 
the nature and extent of national leadership activities carried out by OCE 
since the Incentive Act was enacted are presented in Table 3. 

Publications and speeches. During the 18-oonth period between July 
1979 and December 1980, 133 reports concerning career education were pub- 
lished by OCE. Included in this collection were x4 publications in the 
"Monographs on Career Education" series, 18 general publications on career 
education, one report by the National Advisory Council on Career Education 
(NACCE), and approximately 100 reports on OCE-sponsored or career education- 
related projects. Table 3 also shows the total numbers of documents in each 
category published since 1974. As can be seen from these figures, with the 
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TABLE 3 

National Level Career Education Leadership Activities 

(1/78-12/80) 



Publications and Speeches 

# reports Issued by OCE, since 7/79 (and total since 1974) 

Career education monographs 

General publications on career education 

National Advisory Council on Career Education reports 

OCE project reports 

Total 

# speeches on CE given by OCE staff — 

1978 
1979 

1980 (through July) 
Total 

average size of audience (range) 



Meetings 

# mlniconferences held from 9/78 - 6/80 
# addressing — 

state-level issues—state coordinator role 
local-level issues — local coordinator role 
LEA/CETA collaboration 
business/industry /labor/CO roles 
other topics 
average number of attendees 
composition of participant groups (N«5ll)— 
state education agencies 
local education agencies 
institutions of higher education 
bi^siness-industry-labor 
community organizations 
other 



14 (49) 
18 (45) 
1 (25) 
100 (266) 
133 (385) 



48 
60 
30 
138 
200 
(20-800) 
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4 
15 
15 
20 

4 

9 

21% 
40% 
4Z 
8% 
17% 
11% 
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Meetings (cont.) 

# regional conferences held since 9/78 

average # attendees 

# organizations /states Involved, total 
state education agencies 
community organisations 
bus Ines s-lndus try-labor 

# national conferences held since 9/78 

average # attendees (range) 



Informal Communications 

# general information memoranda 

# progress reports on collaboration with COs 

est. # of recipients 



4 
18 
71 
55 
9 
7 
7 

106 
(12-203) 



13 
3 
66 
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exception of NACCE reports, from 29% to 40% of the total number of publica- 
tions were produced In the past two years. Thus, with regard to the publi- 
cation of documents on career education, OCE leadership efforts appear to 
have substantially Increased under the Incentive Act. The data regarding 
speeches and personal presentations by OCE staff show a similar pattern. 
In 1978, 48 speeches concerning career education were given by various OCE 
senior staff. In 1979, this number Increased by 25%, and figures for the 
first half of 1980 suggest that this increase was sustained. Data were not 
available regarding the dlstlbution of the various OCE reports (though most 
have been entered into the ERIC system and thus are widely and readily 
available). With regard to speeches given, audience sizes ranged from 20 
to 800, with an estimated average of 200. Thus, since 1979 as many as 
18,000 educators and other interested individuals may have been reached. 

Meetings . Since its inception, OCE has attempted to stimulate interest 
and involvement in career education by sponsoring meetings where educators 
at the state and/or local level can meet with each other and with other 
career education ^actors" (e.g., representatives from business, labor, or 
community organizations) to discuss issues relating to the Implementation 
of career education. During the 1978-79 and 1979-80 school years, 58 two- 
day ''mlnlconferences" were conducted, addressing such topics as state 
Implementation issues (including the role of the State Career Education 
Coordinator), career education at the local level and the role of the local 
Career Education Coordinator, collaboration between CETA and LEAs, and 
roles tf^.d activities for other actors, including business, labor, and com- 
munity organizations.* These miniconferences were, by design, small, with 
each having an average of nine attendees. However, a wide range of indi- 
viduals was involved over the two years examined, including SEA personnel 
(21%), LEA personnel (40%), representatives of business, industry, or labor 
organizations (8%), representatives of community organizations (17%), staff 
from institutions of higher education (4%), and others, such as representa- 
tives from state or local government agencies other than education (11%). 

In addition to the mlnconf erences, four two-day regional conferences 
and six national conferences were held during the 1978-79 and 1979-80 



* Sixteen of these miniconferences focused on the role of community 
organizations (CO^s) and were conducted as part of the contract with 
InterAmerica Research Associates descxlbed previously. 
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school years.* The regional conferences each Involved representatives from 
four business, labor, or other community organizations as well as State 
Coordinators within that region; in all, Career Education Coordinators from 
all 55 participating states and insular areas were involved along with 
representatives from 16 buslness/labor/coamiunity organizations. Five of 
the six national meetings were conducted by OCE for SEA personnel and were 
described previously in connection with "Technical Assistance Provided by 
OCE to States." The sixth meeting was a national conference on community 
partnerships in career education, and was attended by 203 individuals, 
including members of the National Advisory Council for Career Education 
(12), LEA personnel (43), and representatives of professional education 
associations (17), as well as State Coordinators (46), representatives of 
national community organizations (37), and selected others. 

Informal communications. In addition to the above activities, the OCE 
staff maintains regular contact with career educatici practitioners through 
two informal communication efforts. A unique series of "occasional" memo- 
randa is prepared and distributed periodically by the OCE Director, pre- 
senting information about especially noteworthy career education activities 
or material, as well as program-related information (e.g., the status of 
annual report reviews). In addition, in late 1979 a series of periodic 
"progress reports" was initiated, summarizing efforts and accomplishments 
in esteblishing community partnerships. 

Evidence of increased awareness of and support for career education 
among main actors . Clearly OCE has not only maintained but even increased 
national leadership efforts under the Career Education Incentive Act. 
Through OCE^s efforts and through its use of discretionary grants, 16 com- 
munity organizations have become committed to career education, and collab- 
orative relationships with one or more of these CO»s have been established 
in 45 of the 49 participating states. Included in this group of CO^s were 
the following: 

• AFL-CIO 

• National Manpower Institute (now the National Institute for 
Work and Learning) 



* Again, the four regional conferences and one of the national conferences 
focused on collaboration with CO •a and were conducted as part of the 
contract with InterAmerica Research Associates described previously. 



• National Alliance of Business 
e Association of Junior Leagues 
e 4-H 

% National Association for Industry-Education Cooperation 

• U«S« Chamber of Conmerce 

• Women's American ORT 

• American Legion/Auxiliary 

• Girl Scouts of the USA 

• Junior Achievement, Inc* 

• Boy Scouts of America 

• Rotary International 

• National School Volunteers Program 

• National Retired Teachers Association/American Association 
of Retired Persons 

9 National Center for Service Learning 

Thus, this effort has Involved, directly or indirectly, each of the major 
groups of actors in the comprehensive career education model* 

Information regarding the extent of commitment to and Involvement in 
career education on the part of individual business. Industry, or labor 
organizations, on the other hand, was not found to be readily available. 
Occasional reports were received regarding a contribution or activity of a 
specific firm (e.g., a fllmstrlp on career awareness for women financed by 
the General Motors Institute), but it was not possible to determine whether 
or not such activities were typical, much less the extent to which they 
were stimulated by the Incentive Act and/or OCE efforts. To address this 
question, then, an Informal survey of business. Industry, and labor organl- 
rations was conducted. The survey was directed to the nation's 100 largest 
business and labor organizations and focused on commitment to and support 
for career education, and career education types of activities, at the 
highest corporate levels within these organizations. While a majority 
(55%) of the top corporate representatives surveyed had some knowledge of 
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career education, most were only aware of It at the local level. Rela- 
tively few (17%) knew of federal or state-level activities or of the Career 
Education Incentive Act. While formal support for or endorsement of career 
education by name was rare among these organizations, the level of support 
for career education-type efforts was very high, with over three-fourths of 
the organizations contacted engaging in such activities. Examples of the 
kinds of business/labor involvement included providing staff to serve as 
resource persons or adjunct instructors in classrooms, providing equipment 
or facilities to schools, conducting training sessions for teachers and 
counselors, and developing career-related materials for use in the class- 
room. In summary, there was considerable interest in and support for the 
objectives of career education among the nation's largest private sector 
organizations. Further, there is clearly considerable support for the 
concept of cooperative efforts aimed at better preparing students for the 
world of work.* 



Summary 

For the most part, OCE appears to have carried out the functions design 
nated for it under the Incentive Act in spite of the reductions in staff 
size that it has experienced. The incentivti grant program has been admin- 
istered reasonably effectively^ most of the difficulties encountered (e.g., 
delays in awarding state grants, the small amount of the grants that caused 
some states to decide the program was not worth the effort) can be attrib- 
uted to the delays in the appropriation process and/or to the Congressional 
rescissions. While the states in general have not concurred with OCE's 
interpretations of the Act's reporting requirements, it is too early to 
determine whether there will be any negative impact on the program itself. 
The discretionary funds have been used effectively to enhance awareness of 
and commitment to career education on the part of CO's and to facilitate 
implementation through increasing career education project submissions to 
the JDRP and disseminating information about exemplary programs. However, 
it is extremely unfortunate that over $500,000 of FY80 PL9 5-207 funds 
reverted to the Treasury because they weren't obligated in time. OCE was 



* A more detailed report of the procedures and results of this survey is 
provided in Appendix D of this report. 
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perhaps most successful In the area of providing national leadership. How- 
ever, the finding that many private sector business, Industry, and labor 
representatives were unaware of PL95-207 or the national effort to promote 
career education Implementation Indicates the time may be right for a con- 
certed effort by OCE leaders to contact and establish plans for coordinated 
career education Involvement by the nations 's leading business. Industry, 
and labor organizations. 
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III. ACTIVITIES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF 
THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR CAREER EDUCATION 



The National Advisory Council for Career Education (NACCE) was 
Initially established under the Education Amendments of 1974 (PL93-380) . 
Comprised of 12 public members (as well as nine non-voting ex-offlclo 
members), the council's role was to advise the Commissioner of Education on 
the Implementation of career education and to prepare recommendations for 
Congress concerning further career education legislation. Under the Career 
Education Incentive Act the council's public membership was Increased from 
12 to 15; the Act further stipulated that the council membership Include 
representatives of minority and other groups with special needs and that at 
least two members be representatives of labor and business, respectively. 
However, the main functions of the council remained the same: to advise 
and recommend. In addition, the council may also seek to enhance national 
awareness of and commitment to career education. These functions of the 
NACCE are highlighted in Figure 5. 

To obtain Information regarding the actual activities and accomp- 
lishments of the council since the Incentive Act was enacted, records of 
council minutes and reports back to January 1979 were reviewed and 
analyzed. The raevits of this analysis are presented In Table 4. 

Because appointment of the three new additional members added by PL95- 
207 was not finalized until the end of the year, the council was not able 
to meet during calendar year 1979. However, five meetings were held in 
calendar year 1980. Two were primarily organizational meetings: the first 
focused on determining the council's priorities for 1980 and the last 
addressed the format and content of the council's annual report to the 
Secretary. The other three meetings focused on different aspects of a 
comprehensive career education program model, with from six to 18 speakers 
Invited to address the group on these occasions. The three aspects of a 
career education program model chosen were (1) private sector (i.e., 
business, labor) Involvement, (2) partnerships with community organiza- 
tions, and (3) career education at the postsecondary and adult levels. 

Attendance at the meetings was quite good, with an average of 11 of 
the 15 members present each time. In addition, several USOE/ED or OCE 
staff also typically attended, many of whom were non-voting ex-offlclo 
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Figure 3. NACCE activities in the evaluable career education incentive program 
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Table 4 



National Advisory Council for Career Education Activities 

(1979-1980) 



Number of meetings held - 1979 (calendar year) 0 

- 1980 (calendar year) 5 

Average number of guest speakers (range) 11 

(6-18) 

Average number of members attending out of 11 

15 appointees (range) (10-12) 

Other attendees — ^average number USOE/ED staff (range) 10 

(5-14) 

average number of visitors (range) 16 

(5-36) 

Number of recommendations Issued 16 

Number of resolutions adopted 13 

Number of recommendations/resolutions concerning: 

Funding for PL95-207 5 

NACCE membership and operations 4 

OCE/ED organization 3 

Relation of CE to other programs 3 

Private sector and community partnerships 3 

Career education for Individuals with special needs 3 

Contributions of Individuals to CE Implementation 3 

Evaluation, dissemination, other 5 

Number of reports prepared 1 
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members. Finally, all meetings were open to the public, and there were 
gener;:lly 5-10 visitors also on hand; on one occasion when the NACCE 
meeting coincided with a national career education conference, 36 guests 
were present. 

At three of the five meetings a number of resolutions and/or recom- 
mendations were acted upon. Not surprisingly, several (5) dealt with 
Incentive Act funding (e.g., endorsing continued funding). Others con- 
cerned the placement of the Office of Career Education within the (then) 
new Department of Education (3), the operation of the council (e.g., urging 
the appointment of new members) (2), and potential linkages between career 
education and other federal programs (e.g., tie proposed Youth Act of 1980) 
(3). Finally, several endorsed various aspects of the implementation of 
the Incentive Act program, including: partnerships with community and 
private sector organizations (3); career education for individuals with 
special needs (3); and evaluation, dissemination, and other activities 
(5). Twenty-two of these recommendations and resolutions were included in 
the annual report that was prepared and submitted to the Secretary of 
Education at the conclusion of the 1980 calendar year. This report also 
contained several examples of career education in action, as gleaned from 
the various presentations before the council. 

In conclusion, after a delayed start, the NACCE has been particularly 
active in its first full year of operations under the Incentive Act. As 
required, advice and recommendations have been provided both to Congress 
and to the Office (Department) of Education and Office of Career Education. 
Perhaps more Important, by focusing on particular aspects of career 
education Implementation and by soliciting input from all the various 
"actors" in a comprehensive career education program, the council has 
provided an important forum for discussing career education issues.* 



* At the time of this wrltlog, six new members had been nominated by OCE to 
replace thofie whose memberships expired at the end of 1980, but none had 
been officially appointed by ED. Furthermore, budget problems had 
prevented the remaining Counci.l members from meeting thus far in calendar 
year 1981. 
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IV. CAREER EDUCATION IMPLEMENTATION AT THE STATE LEVEL 



The-pcloary objective of the Career Education Incentive Act Is to 
provide Incentive grants to assist states In Initiating or strengthening 
their career education efforts: over 90% of the funds appropriated during 
each fiscal year are to be used for this purpose. 

As was discussed In Chapter III of this report, 47 states as well as 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and several Insular areas partici- 
pated In the federal career education Incentive program In FY79 and FY80. 
A total of $18.7 million In FY79 and $14,025 million In FY80 was allocated 
to these states and territories to facilitate the Implementation of career 
education. 

The state level activities allowed under the Incentive Act, and their 
Intended outcomes as reflected In the Evaluable Program model, are high- 
lighted In Figure 6. Section 9(b) of the Incentive Act stipulates that the 
participating states may reserve up to 10% of their allotments for adminis- 
tering the state program* and an additional 10% for conducting career 
education leadership activities at the state level; the remainder is to be 
disbursed to intermediate and/or local education agencies (lEAs/LEAs) to 
support the planning or Implementation of comprehensive career education 
programs. In addition to increasing the number of lEAs/LEAs that are 
implementing career education, participation in the federal career educa- 
tion program is Intended to result in Increased state investment in career 
education. Increased awareness of and commitment to career education at the 
state level, better evaluation of career education at the state and local 
levels and, as a result, an increase in the number of career education 
projects submitted for validation and dissemination through the state ESEA 
Title IV C program or through the JDRP and NDN. 

Information relating to these Intended activities and outcomes was 
obtained from two sources. Analyses of the FY79 and FY80 annual reports 
provided data on the states' uses of Incentive Act funds and on the extent 
to which the states had achieved the objectives they had set out in their 
five-year implementation plans. Visits to a sample of nine states provided 
more detailed information on the activities that were being supported with 



* The allowable percentage for administration drops to 5% after FY79. 
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Figure 6. SEi acflvltles and outlines in the evaluable career education incentive prograi. 
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Incentive Act funds and in the ways In which the Incentive Act was enhanc- 
ing the states' capability to Implement career education. Findings from 
each of these state-level sources are reported In this chapter. 



Findings from States' Annual Reports 



As described previously, the states were requested to submit annual 
performance reports for both FY79 and FY80. Most states submitted the FY79 N 



reports late. And because of the very short time period covered (c.3 
months), the states had little to report. The FY80 annual reports gener- 
ally presented complete reports on the uses of FY79 funds and the attain- 
ment of FY79 objectives. The analyses and results reported here are based 
only on the FY80 reports. 

Because of delays on the part of the states In submitting their reports 
and on the part of OCE staff in completing their Internal review. It was 
not possible for AIR to analyze all 49 of the FY80 reports prior to 
preparing this report. Instead, a sample of reports from 25 of the states 
and one Insular area (Guam) was analyzed. The characteristics of this 
sample are described In Appendix E-1. 

The annual performance reports were Intended to provide Information 
regarding the accomplishments of the programs assisted under the Incentive 
Act. These reports were required to Include the following: 



an analysis of the extent to which the objectives set out 
In the State Plan submitted pursuant to Section 6 (of the 
Incentive Act) have been fulfilled during that preceding 
fiscal year; 

a description of the extent to which the state and local 
educational agencies within the state are using state and 
local resources to implement these objectives and a 
description of the extent to which funds received under 
this Act have been used to achieve these objectives; and 

a description of the exemplary programs funded within the 
state, including aa analysis of the reasons for their 
success, and a description of the programs which were not 
successful within the state, including an analysis of the 
reasons for their failure. 
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In addition, OCE asked the states to prepare a financial status report 
describing the extent to which federal (and, if possible, non-federal) 
funds were used to support a variety of career education implementation 
activities at the state and the intermediate/local levels. 

All of the reports examined specified, for each objective, the 
accomplishments of the preceding year and/or any difficulties encountered. 
Similarly, all states filed the required financial status report, although 
eight of the 26 did not break out the state and lEA/LEA level expenditures 
by activity (i.e. employing personnel, providing training) as requested. 
There was somewhat less comiiionality among the reports in terms of the other 
information to be included. While nearly all of the states provided 
general information about tae use of state and local resources, as well as 
Incentive Act funds, OCE had hoped that such information would be presented 
for each objective. However, only three of the reports examined provided 
this level of detail, and nine of the states presented no information at 
all regarding state- and local-level resources used. Similarly, over 
one-third of the reports failed to identify exemplary and /or unsuccessful 
projects funded within the state, providing instead a description of all 
the projects funded. However, most (approximately 75%) of the reports 
Included at least some discussion of the factors that may have contributed 
to the success or failure of the lEA/LEA projects funded. In reviewing the 
reports and providing feedback to the states, OCE noted these discrepancies 
from the guidelines that had been issued and provided suggestions to the 
states on how they mijht present such information in future reports. 

The information presented in the states* annual performance reports 
relating to attainment of objectives and to uses of Incentive Act funds is 
summarized in Table 5. Part A of Table 5 concerns the objectives addressed 
by the states. The first two columns indicate for each activity the number 
of states specifying objectives relating to that activity and the total 
number of objectives specified. The third and fourth columns show, for 
each subset of states addressing a particular activity, the average number 
of objectives per state relating to that activity as well as the relative 
proportion of those states* objectives represented by that activity. The 
last two columns present data for each activity on the extent to which the 
states had achieved their objectives relating to that activity. Part B of 
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Table 5 

STATES' OBJECTIVES AND USES OF INCENTIVE ACT FIDS ^ 



State-Level Administration 

• Employing personnel 

I Review/revision State Plan 

• LEA disbursal/T.A^ 
TOTAL 

State-level Leadership 

• Needs assessment/evaluation 
« CE materials/resources 

• Inservlce training 
t Collaboratlpn^ 
TOTAL 

Other State-level Activity 
9 Other 

TOTAL STATE-LEVEL 
lEA/LEA Activities 



A. OBJECTIVES 



Career Guidance 

Needs assessment/evaluation 

CE in Instructional programs (all) 

- inservlce training only^ 

- materials/resources only^ 

Collaborative efforts 

Private school efforts 
Other 
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TOTAL lEA/LEA-LEVEL 



specifying 
Objectives 


A 
V 

UDjcCClVeQ 

Specified 
(2 Total) 


Avg. iH of 
Objectives 
Specified 
(Range) 
/State^ 


Avf, 2 of 

mi. 

Those 
States' 


Avg. 1 of 
Objectives 
Acnievpcl 


1(2) States 
Achieve inj, 
10G2 of 
Objective 


6(23Z) 


6(12) 


1(1) 


52 


922 


5(832) 


12(46;ii) 


26(52) 


2(1-5) 


92 


912 


9(752) 


16(622) 


45(92) 


3(H) 


132 


96!^ 


14(882) 


18(6911!) 


77(152) 


4(1-11) 


172 


932 


12(672) 


\f\(f\')i) 


'\j\7h) 




1 09 


692 


7(442) 


mm) 


68(132) 


3(1-11) 


142 


932 


15(712) 


mm) 


89(182) 


4(1-12) 


182 


892 


14(612) 


IW) 


37(72) 


3(1-7) 


122 


932 


12(862) 


24(922) 


237(472) 


10(1-31) 


472 


862 


12(502) 


17(652) 


60(122) 


4(1-8) 


152 


842 


9(532) 


24(922) 


374(742) 


16(2-47) 


712 


882 


9(382) 


7(272) 


12(22) . 


2(1-6) 


112 


862 ' 


6(862} 


8(312) 


17(32) 


2(1-3) 


112 


842 


6(752) 


19(732) 


60(122) 


3(1-10) 


232 


922 


14(742) 


7(272) 


12(22) 


2(1-5) 


72 


972 


6(862) 


3(122) 


6(12) 


2(1-3) 


72 


832 


2(672) 


11(422) 


17(32) 


2(1-4) 


92 


912 


10(912) 


11(422) 


mm 

24(52) 


mm 

2(1-6) 


mm 

172 


mm 

982 


10(912) 


20(772) 


130(262) 


7(1-21) 


452 


942 


13(652) 



Table 5 (continued) 







B. USE 


OF FUNDS 








States 
Allocating 
Funds 


Total $ 
Expended 

/State 
(2 Total) 
(in 10008)3 


Avg. $ 
Expended 
/State 
(Range) 
(In 10008)3 


Avg. 2 
of those 
otates 2 
Allotments 


Avg. 2 
Budgeted 
AuiounLS 
Expended 


Avg. 2 of 
Total 2 
Outlay 
Represented 


State-Level Administration 














f Employing personnel 

f Review/revision State Plan 

f LEA dlsbursal/T.A.^ 


13(722) 

mm 


439.1(62) 

JO. J\. JA/ 

mm 


33.7(8.9-113.9) 
3. 8(. 5-20. 3) 

mm 


82 
12 


— 


952 

MM 


TOTAL 


16(882) 


477.4(6.52) 


29.8(. 7-119.9) 


72 


— 


962 . 


State-Level Leadership 














f Needs assessnent/evaluatlon 
1 CE materials/resources 
f Inservice training 
9 Collaboration^ 


10(552) 
17(942) 
17(942) 

mm 


72.6(12) 
131.7(2Z) 
245.7(32) 


7.2(.2-57.2) 
7.9(. 1-33.0) 
14.5 .5-75.0) 

MM 


12 

11 

32 


MM 

— 

M m 


942 
862 

mm 


TOTAL 


iO\i\J\Jh) 






62 




912 


Other State-Level Acitivitv 














f Other 




1Q7 "iiyi) 




32 






TOTAL STATE-LEVEL 


26(1002) 


1448.3(162) 


55.7(3.3-277.9) 


152 


972 


m 


lEA/LEA Activities 














f Career Guidance 

t Needs assessnent/evaluation 

• CE in instructional programs (all) 

- Inservice training only5 

- materials/resources only^ 
f Collaborative efforts 

f Private school efforts 

V ULIICl 


18(1002) 
15(832) 
18(1002) 

' mm 

12(682) 
10(552) 
14(772) 


1443.3(202) 
154.2(22) 
3675.8(502) 

mm 

281.0(42) 
50.5(12) 
610.5(82) 


79.6(8.1-207.7) 
lfl.3(. 8-33.1) 
204.2(24.0-824.0) 

mm 
mm 

23.4(1.2-72.1) 
5.1(.1-15.7) 
43.6(. 2-181.1) 


182 
32 
452 

MM 

mm 

72 

. 22 
142 


mm 
mm 
mm 
mm 
mm 

mm 


• 

912 
912- 
882 

MM 

892 
942 
922 


TOTAL lEA/LEA-LEVE 


25(962) 


7622.6(842) 


302,6(58.6-1111.8) 


812 


972 


942 
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Table 5 (continued) 



■Notes 

^ This table presents Information obtained from the FY80 Annual Reports for 25 states and one 
Insular area. 

2 

These averages were computed based on the number of states specifying objectives or allocating 
funds for that activity, rather than on the total number of states; thus, these averages 
cannot be summed across activities. 

3 

Since all states did not break out their expenditures by category. Is are computed based on 
the subset of 18 states that did categorize their expenditures. The total figures for 
state- and lEA/LEA-level expenditures, however, are based on all states. 

4 

Costs were not broken out for "Collaboration" and "LEA disbursal/T.A." activities; costs for 
these activities are presumably Included under "Other." 

5 

Costs were not broken out for "Inservice training" or "materials/resources"; costs for these 
activities are Included uncer "CE In instructional programs (all)." 
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Table 5 presents similar Information with regard to the PL9 5-207 funds that 
were spent. The first two columns show the numbers and percents of states 
allocating funds to each area and the total amounts spent for each 
activity. (As noted previously, only 18 of the 26 states reported expendi- 
tures by activity; the percentages reported for Individual activities, 
then, are based on this subset of 18.) The third and fourth columns again 
focus just on the subsets of states that allocated funds to a given activity 
and Indicate the average amounts spent per state and the average proportions 
of those states' expenditures represented by those amounts. The fifth 
column shows, for both the state and lEA/LEA levels, the extent to which 
states were able to spend or obligate all of their FY79 allotments, and the 
last column reveals the proportions of total expenditures for each activity 
represented by the PL95-207 funds. The results shown In Table 5 are 
discussed, by category. In the following sections. 

State-Level Objectives and Fund Distributions 

Administration . Approximately two-thirds of the states specified 
objectives relating to administration of the incentive program at the state 
level, and those objectives represented 15% of the total set of objectives 
specified by the states. However, most (three-fifths) of these objectives 
related to the disbursal of Incentive Act funds to intermediate and/or 
local education agencies and/or to providing technical assistance to these 
agencies. Much less emphasis was given to employing personnel or to review 
and revision of state plans: even in just those states that had specified 
objectives in this area, employing personnel and reviewing the state plan 
accounted for only 5X and 9X of these states' objectives, respectively. A 
similar picture is revealed by the allocation of Incentive Act funds. A 
majority of the states (88Z) had spent at least some of their funds for 
administration. While expenditures relating to disbursal of funds to lEAs/ 
LEAs were not reported separately, expenditures for personnel and state 
plan revision accounted for only 6.5% of the states' overall allocations, 
and only about 9% of the funds of the subset of states that allocated any 
funds at all in these areas. Nearly all of these funds were used for 
personnel, covering a portion of the salaries for the State Coordinator and 
his/her staff. Thus, administration of the Incentive Act program at the 
state level appears to account for only a small proportion of the states' 
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effort and resources— considerably less, on the average, than the 10% 
allowed in FY79 under the Incentive Act. (However, at least two of the 
states whose reports were examined did expend slightly more than 10% of 
their allotments on administrative activities.) The states appeared to 
have been reasonably successful in achieving the objectives they had set in 
this area. The average success rates for each activity were 91-96%, with 
67% of the states achieving all their objectives in this area. 

Leadership. Nearly all (92%) of the states, on the other hand, devoted 
at least some of their effort and resources (i.e. Incentive Act funds) to 
state-level leadership activities. Most prevalent were conducting 
inservlce training and developing and/or disseminating career education 
materials and resources: 18% and 13% of the objectives, overall, related 
to these two areas. Other activities included needs assessments and 
evaluations and promoting collaborative relationships with business or 
community groups, which together accounted for 16% of the objectives 
specified by the states. 

Interestingly, while leadership activiites accounted for nearly half 
of all the states' objectives, they used up only 6% of the states' Incen- 
tive Act grants; slightly over naif of these funds were used to support 
in-service training, with the remainder allocated to needs assessments/ 
evaluations and to devel*- ^ng/disseminating materials. (Expenditures for 
activities aimed at promoclng collaborative relationships were not reported 
separately.) States were not entirely successful in achieving their 
objectives for state leadership. The average rates of success ranged from 
69% to 93%, with only one-half of the states achieving all their objectives 
in this area. 

Other. A number of the states (65%) specified state-level objectives 
relating to areas other than those discussed above. These included such 
activities as dissemination of information about the state's career 
education program, infusing career education into a preservice training 
program as well as general collaboration with institutions of higher 
education, coordination and planning of state career education advisory 
council activities, and identification and validation of exemplary career 
education projects within the state. Approximately 12% of the objectives 
specified fall into this category of "other." Many (83%) of the states 
also reported funds spent for "other" activities; however, these funds 
amounted to only about 3% of the states' budgets. 
O 48 Si 
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In sum, the majority of the states' efforts, in terms of the objectives 
specified, concerned the provision of career education leadership at the 
state level with administration of the program representing a considerably 
smaller share of the states' efforts. Neither administration nor leader- 
ship consumed a large portion of the states' resources: only 16% of the 
states' allotments, on the average, were devoted to these areas. The 
states thus report they are fulfilling the intentions of the Incentive Act 
in minimizing the amount of effort and resources devoted to program 
administration and maximizing the proportion of resources passed on to 
intermediate and/or local education agencies. Further, these states appear 
to have succeeded in utilizing nearly all of their allotments: only a few 
states had unobligated FY79 funds to return to the Treasury at the end of 
FY80. 

lEA/LEA Objectives/ Fund Distribution 

In reporting on their FY79/FY80 accomplishments, the states included 
data on lEA/LEA objectives as well as SEA objectives. Several particular 
kinds of objectives were singled out as being of particular interest: 
career guidance (by law, states were required to allocate at least 15% of 
their resources to this area), local needs assessment and/or evaluation, 
infusing career education into instructional programs, developing collab- 
orative arrangements with business, labor, or community groups, and efforts 
to involve private schools. With the exception of private school involve- 
ment, for which no objectives were specified, 25% or more of the states had 
specified objectives concerning lEA or LEA activities in these areas. By 
far the greatest effort was devoted to infusing career education into 
instructional programs, with nearly half of the lEA/LEA-level objectives 
relating to this area. States had also been most successful in achieving 
their objectives relating to the infusion of career education and/or to 
promoting local-level collaboration with business-industry groups, with 
average success rates of 92% and 91% respectively. States V7ere somewhat 
less successful in achieving their objectives concerning career guidance 
and needs assessment/evaluation. 

The emphasis on infusing career education into instructional programs 
as revealed in the objectives is also apparent in the allocation of funds: 
on the average, states reported that 50% of their allotments were devoted 
to activities in this area, and all states allocated at least some funds to 
Q this effort. The second priority in the allocation of funds appeared to be 
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career guidance. States devoted, on the average, 20% of their allotments 
to career guidance-related activities; this amount is well in excess of the 
15% required by law. The areas of needs assessment/evaluation, collabora- 
tion, and private school efforts together accounted for only 7% of the 
states' budgets. The remaining 8% of the funds were used to support other 
kinds of efforts, including dissemination, developing local career educa- 
tion plans, and activities aimed at combatting bias and stereotyping. 
While most states succeeded in using all of the FY79 funds available for 
lEA/LEA activities, a few states had failed to obligate soma portions of 
their allotments by the end of FY80. 

In sum, the states reported they were using the incentive funds as 
intended, and were reasonably successful in accomplishing what they set out 
to do. In only a few instances did states fail to expend all of the funds 
available to them. The remaining sections of this chapter provide more 
detailed pictures of the nature and extent of the states' efforts and accom- 
plishnents under the Incentive Act, based on findings from the site visits. 



Findings from Visits to Selected States 

In order to obtain detailed information regarding the ways in which 
the states were using Incentive Act funds to develop or strengthen their 
career education programs, visits were made to a representative sample of 
nine of the participating states. The states visited were: Georgia, 
Louisiana, Massachussetts, Missouri, Montana, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, and 
Pennsylvania; the procedures for selecting this sample, and for conducting 
the visits, are described in Appendix E-2. Particular emphasis was placed 
during these visits on ascertaining the extent to which state investments 
In career education were Increasing under the federal career education 
incentive program and on the particular uses that were being made of the 
funds at the state level. Other topics investigated concerned the develop- 
ment of awareness of and commitment to career education at the state level, 
state- and local-level evaluation plans, and mechanisms for disbursing 
funds to Intermediate or local education agencies. The remainder of this 
chapter presents the results of these inquiries. 
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State Investments in Career Education 

Support for career education appeared to be strong at the state level, 
as revealed by the results presented in Table 6, State Coordinators inter- 
viewed reported that career education was actively supported by the Chief 
State School Officer in two-thirds of the states. Five of the nine states 
visited had passed laws endorsing career education, and three had adopted 
requirements for high school graduation or accreditation that included 
career education. State Boards of Education in four of the states had 
adopted formal resolutions in support of career education. In sum, all but 
two showed some evidence of a real determination to incorporate career edu- 
cation into the educational program. 

As required under the Incentive Act, each state had a designated Coor- 
dinator or Director of Career Education, In every case, career education 
was the major responsibility of this individual, with the average propor- 
tion of time devoted to this program being 82%; in four of the states, the 
State Coordinators devoted 100% of their time to career education,* The 
State Coordinator was generally a moderately senior person within the State 
Education Agency (SEA) hierarchy, located from one to three administrative 
levels below the Chief State School Officer, In all but two of the states, 
additional professional staff, as well as support staff, worked with the 
State Coordinator on the state's career education program. The average 
size of the career education staff, excluding the Career Education Coordi- 
nator, was 1,6 full-time equivalent (FTE) professional staff and ,65 FTE 
support staff. 

In a few states, formal collaborative relationships had been esta- 
blished with other divisions of the SEA, In Oregon, for example, there was 
an Interagency Steering Committee comprised of representatives of each 
division within the SEA (e,g,, Basic Education, Compensatory Education, 
Special Education, etc). This group, to whom the State Coordinator 
reports, is responsible for determining general policy directions for the 
state's career education program. Several other states, while not having 
such formal relationships between career education and other state pro- 
grams, maintained informal interagency contact on an as-meeded basis. 



* It is interesting to note, however, that over the first 15 months of the 
incentive program there was a 57% turnover in this positioni This rapid 
turnover has major implications for the states'^ ability to provide effec- 
tive direction and leadership to this effort, 
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T^ble 6 

State Inve stments la Suppo rt nf raraar Education 
under PL ^N»$^ 

Support for the Program 

Number of states where Chief State School Officer has been 
actively supportive of the program 

Number of states passing resolutions or laws in support of 
career education 

Number of states with stated requlraiinents for high school 
graduation that Include career education 

education boards of Education formally endorsing career 

Number of states with at least one form of state-level finan- 
cial support 

Allocation of Personnel 

Number of states with a formal Coordinator or Director of 
Career Education 

Average percent of time State Coordinator of Career Education 
(SCEC) spends on career education program 

Average number of administrative levels between SCEC and Chief 
State School Officer (and range) 

Number of states with professional career education staff In 
addition to SCEC 

professional PTE on career education staff besides 

Number of states with career education support staff 
Average PTE career education support staff 

Number of states where staff In other SEA departments activ ely 

collaborate with SCEC on career education implementatl^i; 

Provision of State Funds — 

Number of states appropriating state funds for career education, 
by name, prior to FY79 

grange) state funds appropriated per state prior to FY79 

Number of states appropriating FY79 funds for career education, 
by name 

Average amount of FY79 funds spent on career education (range) 

Number of states using other state funds for career education 

Amount of other state funds spent on career education in FY79, 
range 

Number of states reporting Increased state financial support 
for career education under PL 95-207 

Allocation of Other Federal Funds 

ln°FY'^79^ spates using other federal funds for career education 

Average amount of other federal funds spent on career education 
in FY79 (and range) 
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3 
4 
7 



82Z 
2 

(1 to 3) 
7 

1.6 
9 

0.65 



$10,211 
($1.8M to $20. 7M) 



$480K 
($25K to $2.41!) 



$25K to $600K 
3 



$600K 
($100K to $l.5M) 



All but two of the nine states visited had used state and /or other 
federal funds to support career education, in addition to their Incentive 
Act funds, although several did not have available information on the 
ainounts of funding from these other sources. Estimates of the amount and 
value of in-kind support within the SEA were especially difficult to 
obtain. But three of the nine states had had specific "career education- 
state appropriations over the past four-to-seven years, averaging a total 
of ilO.2 million per state during this time; and seven states, including 
these three, had appropriated FY79 funds specifically for "career educa- 
tion," with the appropriations ranging from t25,000 to t2.4 million. Six 
states reported that funds from other state programs (e.g., basic skills, 
vocational education) were also being used to support career education; the 
amount of these other state program funds in FY79 ranged from $25,000 to 
i600,000. Federal funds from programs allowing state discretion in alloca- 
tion (e.g., ESEA Title IV C) represented a third source of financial sup- 
port for career education. Seven of the nine states availed themselves of 
such opportunities in FY79, spending an average of $600,000 of such funds 
on career education activities. 

While support for career education was clearly very strong in the 
majority of states visited, it was difficult to determine the extent to 
which states have expanded their support of career education since passage 
of the Incentive Act. Most states had maintained career education efforts 
for some years and all had received funding under PL93-380. Thus, the 
resolutions endorsing career education had in all cases been adopted prior 
to the Incentive Act, and all but one of the State Coordinators had been 
appointed prior to receiving Incentive Act funds. Three states reported 
that state funding for career education had increased in FY79, though in 
one case the increase was only enough to cover inflation. One state men- 
tioned a significant increase in support (both monetary and in-kind) from 
other SEA divisions as a direct result of increased intra-agency collabora- 
tion fostered by the PL95-207 planning requirements. Given that state 
participation (fund matching) was not required in FY79, this evidence of 
increased investment is worthy of note. On the other hand, one state 
reported that Incentive Act funds were picking up some costs (i.e., for 
support staff) that had previously been covered by the state, although 
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there was no reduction in overall state funding. Presumably, state funds 
were being used for other career education activities in this state. 



State-Level Leadership Activities 

A t^tal of 43 career education leadership efforts, spanning the seven 
allowable areas listed in the Incentive Act, were supported in whole or in 
part with Incentive Act funds during the past ye^ir in the nine states 
visited. Each state conducted (or, in the case of tvo states, contracted 
for) at least two different leadership activities, with some states con^ 
ducting as many as nine separate efforts. A summary of the kinds of lead- 
ership activities conducted and how they were supported is presented in 
Table 7. 

As can be seen, most of the Incentive Act supported state-level lead- 
ership effort was directed at providing inservice training to LEA staff 
and/or local coordinators and to collecting, evaluating, and disseminating 
career education materials. Together, these two areas accounted for 67% of 
the leadership activities. For each of these areas, all but one of the 
states visited had conducted at least one activity. Somewhat less effort 
was given to promoting collaborative relationships with business or com- 
munity groups (although two-thirds of the states had established formal 
career education advisory panels) and to conducting statewide leadership 
conferences. Only five and four of the nine states, respectively, were 
using their Incentive Act funds to support activities in these areas. 
Relatively few of the states were using this resource to conduct needs 
assessment or evaluation studies or to work with institutions of higher 
education to incorporate career education into preservice programs. 

Slightly over half of these leadership activities were viewed as "new" 
efforts by the states. And, with the exception of the collection and dis- 
semination of materials, most of these activities had not previously been 
carried out prior to receiving the Incentive Act funds. These activities 
had as their primary focus facilitating the implementetion of career educa- 
tion within the state. In addition, most also included at leas I somG 
effort to promote equal educational opportunity by combatting bias and 
stereotyping in career education. 

The average costs of these activities ranged from $2,750, for activi- 
ties aimed at incorporating career education concepts and methodji into 
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Characterlitk. nf Stata (Krwr Educntlon Meralilp Actlvjtlc. In Nine .Stnten VHItcrf 




Nuiher of actlvltleB coniliicted 

Nuiber of it/itei conducting activity 

! rcpreaenting liew cffnrti 

I viiere carwr education la 
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I vlwre ellilniitlon of bias/ 
atereotyping la aildreaaed 

AvcriiKe total coat 
(range) 
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PWMOJ 
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LEA 

Tiitol 
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preservice teacher training, to $41,000 for activities involving the col- 
lection, evaluation, and dissemination of career education materials and 
resources. Approximately 74% of the costs of these activities was sup- 
ported by the Incentive Act funds, mostly with funds set aside for state 
leadership activities. Other sources of support for these leadership 
efforts included federal and state vocational education funds, other fed- 
eral and state funds, ESEA Title IV C monies, and CETA funds. In addition, 
slightly over half of these leadership activities also received in-kind or 
non-cash support from state or local business, labor, industry, profession, 
or community groups. Such support could take the form of materials, staff 
time, space, or equipment; the estimated value of this support ranged from 
an average of $6,000 for activities aimed at promoting collaboration with 
other organizations to $41,000 for materials collection, evaluation, and 
dissemination activities. 

The Incentive Act does appear, then, to have resulted in an substantial 
increase in state-level leadership activitias designed to foster the imple- 
mentation of career education programs, although the states' did not rely 
solel; on Incentive Act funds to carry out these activities. More detailed 
information about the nature of the state-level leadership activities con- 
ducted in each of these areas is provided below. 

In service training . As shown in Table 8, eight of the states had 
engaged in a total of 20 inservlce training activities as part of their 
career education leadership effort. Most (80%) of these activities 
involved multiple workshops or institutes. At the time the interviews were 
conducted (May-June 1980), 95 separate institutes or workshops had been 
held, and 37 more were planned. Each such workshop or Institute lasted 
one-to-two days, and as maiqr as 16 were planned or conducted as part of a 
single training activity (the average number of workshops per training 
activity was 6). The numbers of LEA staff participating in these training 
activities varied widely, from 12, for a single workshop addressed specifi- 
cally to local Career Education Coordinators, to over 500 for a series of 
workshops attended by teachers and local coordinators. On the average, 
however, approximately 150 people participated in a particular training 
activity (i.e., workshop or series of workshops). Of th.^se trained during 
the past year, nearly half (43%> were teachers and a quarter (26%) were 
local coordinators. The remainder included administrators (9%), counselors 
(13%), and other district statf (9%). 
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Table 8 



Characteristics of Inservlce Tralnlvig Activities 
Conducted by States Under PL95-207 (N-9) 



Number of states conducting Inservlce training activities 8 

Total number of training activities conducted 20 

Number for local coordinators only 7 

Number for other LEA personnel 13 

Percent of training activities Involving multiple workshop s 85% 

Average number of workshops per training effort (range) 6 

(1-16) 

Total number of workshops conducted 95 

Total number of additional workshops planned 37 

Average duration of workshops (range) 1^79 j^yg 

(1 hour to 5 days) 

Average number of participants per training activity 148 

% teachers ^2% 

% local coordinators 26% 

% administrators 9^ 

% counselors 13^^ 

% other LEA staff 9^ 

Percent training activities Involving, as trainers 

State career education staff 7gjj 

Other state education agency staff 59% 

Representatives of the target group (I.e., LEA staff) 82% 

Percent training activities where — 

a. representatives of target group assist In planning 90% 

b. prior written administrative commitment Is required of LEA 65% 

c. training recipients are granti^J release time or are otherwise 82% 

subsidized 

d. training Is conducted In quiet, separate location 94% 

e. participants are given materials for use following training 94% 

f . participants prepare an Implementation plan 71% 

g. participants are encouraged to train other staff 94% 

h. participants' reactions and suggestions for Improvement are 47% 

obtained 

1. participants are followed up after training 47% 
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Most of these training activities involved multiple trainers, including 
state career education staff, other SEA personnel, representatives of busi- 
ness or community groups, and LEA staff (representatives of the target 
group for the training). LEA staff also assisted in planning the training 
activity in 70% of the cases. Training conditions generally appeared to be 
very favorable. In over 80% of the cases participants were given release 
time or some other form of subsidy to make it easier for them to attend, 
and in 65% of the cases, a prior written notice of commitment to or support 
for the training was required of the LEA. Typically, training activities 
were conducted in settings that were quiet and free from interruption, such 
as local hotels or conference facilities. Participants were in most cases 
given materials or resources which they could take back to their schools to 
use following the training, in addition, about three-fourths of the train- 
ing efforts required participants to prepare an implementation plan for 
applying what they had learned, and in nearly half the cases participants 
were encouraged to work with or train other staff when they returned to 
their schools. Almost all the training activities had some provision for 
obtaining feedback from participants following the training, and nearly 
half planned some form of longer term follow-up or progress assessment. 

Collection, evaluatio n, and dissemination of materials . All but one 
of the states visited had as part of their leadership efforts the collec- 
tion, evaluation, and/or dissemination of career education materials. The 
characteristics of these various activities are summarized in Table 9. In 
half of the states this materials dissemination effort was accomplished 
through the establishment and operation of career education resource cen- 
ters; typically these centers were located within the State Career Educa- 
tion Coordinator's office, although in some cases the state contracted with 
other groups (e.g., an lEA) to run the centers. Through the resource cen- 
ters career education materials were collected, evaluated, and made avail- 
able to LEA ataff for review or, in some cases, for use in their schools. 
Other states, rather than setting up resource centers, prepared materials/ 
resource guides for use by LEA staff or conducted materials review and dis- 
semination on 9.n informal basis. One state also selected, adapted, and 
distributed a caraer information/guidance program for use at the elementary 
level. Three-fourths of all the materials collection/evaluation/dissemina- 
tion activities were directed by full-time professional staff. In only one 
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Table 9 



Characteristics of Materials Collectlon/Evaluatlon/Dlssemlnatlon 
Activities Conducted by States Under PL95-207 (N^g) 



Number of states conducting materials collection/dissemination activities 
Number of activities conducted 

Number (%) activities conducted by a permanent center or staff 

Number (%) of centers located In State Career Education Coordinator's 
Office 

Number (%) activities Involving — 

materials collection or acquisition 
materials evaluation or assessment 
materials circulation or dissemination 

Number (%) directed by full-time professional staff 

Number (%) receiving Input from advisory council 

Number (%) utilizing national career education resource centers 

Number (%) seeking BLIP/CC materials or resources 

Number (%) screening materials for blas/stereotyplng 

Number (%) active outreach function 

Number (%) provision for obtaining regular feedback 

Number (%) with provision for monitoring usage 



8 
10 

4 (50%) 

2 (25%) 

5 (63%) 
4 (50%) 
8(100%) 

6 (75%) 
1 (13%) 

4 (50%) 

5 (63%) 

5 (63%) 

6 (75%) 

3 (37%) 
1 (13%) 



Detailed Information was obtained for only 8 of the 10 reported activities. 
Thxis, the percentages following are based on N«8. 
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case, however, was there also an advisory board to provide input regarding 
the needs and expectations of the intended users. 

In half of these activities, staff utilized such national centers or 
clearinghouses for career education resources as the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Career Education and the National Center for Career Education to obtain 
materials. In over half, staff had established or maintained contact with 
business, professional, and/or community groups within the state in order 
to obtain low-cost or free educational materials; in one state a bibliog- 
raphy of resources available from over 500 tiuch organizations was published 
and distributed. In maixy of these activities there was some provision for 
the screening of all materials collected or distributed to ensure they did 
not exhibit bias or stereotyping. 

Several of the states maintained an active outreach function to ensure 
that intended users of the materials were aware of the existence of the 
center or resource materials and procedures for accessing them. Outreach 
strategies included mentioning the center or resource in inservice training 
workshops or state newsletters and setting up a display booth at state 
conferences. Few of the states, however, had any provision for obtaining 
regular feedback from users regarding the uente:.'s materials or operations. 
Further, while some could provider v^eneral estimates of numbers of visits or 
mailings or phone requests per aoath, x^iJy on* had any regular rjocedure 
for monitoring use of the materii^is. It was thus not possible to determine 
reliably the extent to which ^-ift inteinded audiences were in fact using the 
centers. 

State needs assessment i n d gvalua ^ . ;'.on studies . On J- two of the states 
visited used any of their Incer^iiiva :.jt funds to supporr statewide needs 
assessment and evaluation stuc.i'n^. Of the three actix ' \Les reported, one 
involved the development of a si:udent assessment de^ ^^^q , another involved 
annual assessments of career education activity in c-fi sr. . ? mand^^^^i-ei y 
otate law, and the third involved a one-time, suxrrnatlve evaluation ox che 
state's efforts. The first two activities are ^ -ing carried out by state 
education agency staff that kave ongoing respons^^lbf Uty for evaluation and 
assessment efforts; the latter study is being planned by the state career 
education staff but will be carried out through a third party evaluation 
contract* 
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The first two activities involv^i assessing attainment of student out- 
comes, based on state-developed stanezcents of desired student outcomes; 
among the outcomes examined is thcs dcgzee to which students feel they have 
equal opportunity in career choicso Standardized paper-and-pencil tests 
are used, containing locally-produced test items and (in one case) also 
commercial test items; evidence regarding the reliability and validity of 
these tests has been compiled, in both cases state-level norms have been 
developed for use in making co*^;parative judgments about the magnitude of 
obtained scores. The summative evaluation plan includes provision for 
obtaining data from teachers, ^administrators, parents, and members of the 
community as well as students. 

Statewide career education leadership cctdEerences . Four of the nine 
states visited had conducted &i:atewide leadership conferences as part of 
their leadership effort. Typically more than one conference is being held, 
although only one state reported piantt to conduct them on a regular (e.g., 
annual) basis. The confereviceu z-'^^Xixlly last two days and may have 100- 
300 participants. Moet of the parnielpants tend to be LEA staff, although 
state education agency staff, busiii^sit/labor/prof essional organization 
representatives, advisory council Ttnembers, and higher education representa- 
tives may also be included. While state career education staff are gener- 
ally responsible for or^aniziag and conducting these conferences, sponsor- 
ship is often shared Hxtu ether organizations (e.g., the state's career 
education association) r Representatives of the participant groups are also 
typically given an oppo?:tunlty to suggest possible topics or speakers. 

The conferences conducted in the states visited all included introduc- 
tions to the career education concept and current issues in career educa- 
tion, all provided opportunities for participants to view career education 
materials and resources, and all addressed the problem of combatting bias 
and stereotyping in career education. In addition, several of the confer- 
ences included formal training sessions or workshops for participants and 
provided some opportunity for participants to share and discuss their 
experiences and problems. All the states also had some provision for 
obtaining feedback from participants. States varied markedly in the extent 
to which they subsidized participants* costs of attending the conferences. 
One state paid all the costs for all participants, while another reported 
that attendees covered most of their own costs. 
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Promoting collaborative relationships with other agencies and organi- 
zations . Four of the nine states visited were using a portion of their 
Incentive Act funds to promote collaborative relationships with other agen- 
cies. (Note: this does not Include efforts to promote such collaboration 
through State Career Education Advisory Panels or Interagency Steering 
Committees.) The types of activities carried out in this area included 
meeting with a local community group; (Women's American ORT), preparing 
handbooks or manuals for use by teachers, counselors, or local coordina- 
tors, and collaborating with state CETA officials on a grants program aimed 
at improving career guidance and counseling for disadvantaged youth. Half 
of these activities were characterized as one-time only efforts; only one, 
the CETA grants program, was viewed as an ongoing activity. Two of the 
activities (the meeting and the grants program) represented efforts to pro- 
mote collaboration with a specific group, while the others addressed a wide 
range of agencies and organizations, including other state education agency 
offices, other state-level agencies, individual businesses, labor organiza- 
tions, and civic organizations, professional associations, and postsecon- 
dary institutions. All the activities provided some form of orientation or 
training for the participants. For the most part these activities did not 
involve forming or using an advisory panel or maintaining liaison with the 
state legislature or its education committees. Some of the activities, 
however, did involve establishing ties to the State Occupational Informa- 
tion Coordinating Committee, the State Economic Development Council, the 
State Employment Service, the State CETA Program Planning Council, and/or 
the State Advisory Council on Vocational Education. Some of the activities 
had also made provision for disseminating information about their efforts, 
such as by issuing announcements (as with the CETA grants program) or 
notices of the availability of materials. 

Promoting the adaptation of preservice teacher training curricula to 
include career education concepts . Only two of the states were using any 
of their Incentive Act leadership funds to promote the inclusion of career 
education concepts in preservice teacher training programs. In one case 
this represented an extension of previous efforts: a model for infusing 
career education into higher education institutions had previously been 
developed and is now being implemented in all of the teacher-training pro- 
grams in the state. The model is designed to be flexible enough for faculty 
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members in different Institutions to adapt it to their own needs. In addi- 
tion, ties have been established with the State Teacher Licensing Board, 
professional associations charged with accrediting teacher-training pro- 
grams, and associations of faculty of teacher training programs in the 
state; an advisory council has also been established. In the other case 
there had been no prior effort in the state in this area. The state is now 
working with one university to develop a pre service training model, but no 
other universities or associations have yet been involved. 

In both states this activity is directed by staff experienced in tech- 
niques of curriculum development and promoting institutional change. Both 
states' models are very comprehensive, providing for infusing career educa- 
tion concepts into subject matter, teaching methods, and student teaching 
courses, at both the elementary and secondary levels. The model that is 
being implemented also provides (informally) opportunities for trainees to 
observe exemplary career education efforts in person. However, there is no 
provision for assessing the subsequent performance of students in order to 
determine the effectiveness of the program. 

Career Education Awareness/ Commitment Among Business, Industry > Labor, and 
Professional Groups at the State Level 

As the figures presented in Table 10 reveal, business and community 
groups are actively supporting and participating in these states' career 
education efforts, both through their involvement on state-level career 
education advisory panels and their direct support of activities at the 
state and/or local levels. Five of the nine states had formally estab- 
lished career education advisory panels at the state level; these panels 
had been in existence, on the average, for somewhat over three years. A 
sixth state had selected a panel but was unable to convene it because state 
laws precluded the expenditure of funds for support or reimbursement of 
non-state employees. In another state a panel already established for 
ESEA, Title IV Parts B and C, also provided advice and assistance to the 
state career education staff. 

These advisory panels ranged in size from 21 to 36 members; on the 
average, nearly half of the membership was comprised of representatives 
from business, industry, or professional associations (18%), labor groups 
(9%), civic/community organiztitions (IIX), and representatives of groups 




Table 10 



Support for Career Education from Business, Labor ^ Industry, 
and Professional (BLIP) and Clvlc-CoTmnunlty (CC) Organizations* 



Number of states having state-level career education advisory 

panels 5 

Average number of years panels have been In existence 3.4 

(range) (2-4) 

Average size of advisory panels 27 

(range) (21-36) 

Average composition of panels 

% representatives business, Industry, professional organiza- 
tions 18% 
% labor representatives 9% 
% representatives of civic /community organizations 11% 
% representatives of groups with special needs 9% 
% educators 38% 

% SEA, government agencies 9% 

% parents, students 5% 

% other 1% 

Number of states (N»5) where advisory council has: 

Issued statement endorsing career education 2 

assisted In review/revision of state plan 4 

assisted In review of lEA/LEA proposals 0 

developed guidelines for local BLIP/CC groups 1 

acted to stimulate BLIP/CC Involvement In career education 3 

Number of states where BLIP/CC groups have provided funds to 

support career education at state level 2 

Average amount of funds provided $18,000-$20,000 

Number of states (N-2) where this was a "new" activity I 

Number of states where BLIP/CC groups have provided people or 

facilities to support career education 4 

Number of states (N-4) where this was a "new" activity 0 

Number of states where BLIP/CC groups have conducted or assisted 

in workshops or other career education activities 7 

Number of states (N»7) where this was a "new" activity 1 

Number of states where BLIP/CC groups prepared or disseminated 

materials relating to or for use in career education 6 

Number of states (N»6) where this was a "new" activity 0 

Number of states where BLIP/CC groups have lobbied or otherwise 

encouraged state legislature to support career education 2 

Number of states (N«2) where this was a "new" activity 0 




*N«9 unless otherwise noted 



with special needs, e.g., handicapped, women's groups (9%). The remainder 
of the panels consisted primarily of educators (38%), SEA and other govern- 
ment officials (9%), and, occasionally, parents or students (5Z). 

Panels typically met several times a year, although in two of the 
states meetings had not been held within the 12 months preceding our visit. 
Although all of the panels characterized their roles as advisors to the 
state career education staff, panel operations and activities varied con- 
siderably: some functioned essentially as review boards while others were 
actively involved in planning and implementation activities. Four of the 
five panels had participated in the review or revision of the state plan 
for career education, and two had adopted formal resolutions endorsing 
career education in the state (two others had provided letters of support 
for career education to state and/or federal officials). Although none of 
these panela had been involved in actually reviewing LEA proposals for 
PL95-207 funds, at least two panels had been instrumental in determining 
how the funds would be allocated. In one state the advisory panel estab- 
lished the criteria for evaluation of the LEA proposals, including a 
requirement that they address the need for collaboration with business/com- 
munity groups; in another the decisions to fund only demonstration projects 
and consortia were based on the advisory panel's recommendation. Three of 
the panels had worked directly to stimulate involvement of other business 
or community groups within the state and/or prepared guidelines for such 
business/community /school collaboration. Other activities and accomplish- 
ments reported for the state advisory panels included assisting in the 
planning for state conferences, assessing the state's progress in imple- 
menting its plans, and generally providing visibility aud advocacy for the 
program. 

All but one of the states also reported at least some direct support 
for career education from business and community groups in the state « The 
most common forms of such support were (1) for representatives of various 
organizations to conduct or assist in workshops, conferences, or other 
^i^reer education activities, or (2) for organizations to prepare or dis- 
i5i?,'5iinate materials relating to or for use In career education. Two states 
tx-v^orted that business and community groups had funded as well a& partici- 
pated in career education workshops. In one state a major newspaper spon- 
sored a workshop on job placement for counselors in the local area; in 
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another the National Alliance for Business conducted a series of similar 
meetings at the regional level. In yet another state a major business firm 
sponsored a series of workshops whereby its staff and teachers in the state 
worked together to implement a "steps to employment" program. Businesses 
In several of the staces had prepared materials or other resources for 
schools to use in their career education programs; these ranged from bro- 
chures describing a career or the kinds of work performed by employees in a 
specific company to complete career guidance programs. As mentioned previ- 
ously, one state compiled a bibliography that listed materials and resources 
available from over 500 firms in the state. 

Four of the states Indicated that business or community groups had 
provided people or facilities to aid in implementing career education. 
Examples of this kind of support include providing (or renting) space for 
state or regional conferences, printing, distributing, and tallying results 
of surveys, providing staff to serve as adjunct instructors for career- 
related units in the classroom, and providing on-site work exploration or 
experience opportunities for students. 

Only 2 of the 21 instances of business /community support reported by 
these states were described as definitely not^ having occurred prior to the 
Incentive Act. However, several of the State Coordinators commented that 
the support by and involvement of business and community groups had 
increased as the states undertook more systematic efforts to implement 
career education under the Incentive Act, Further, interviews with state 
advisory council members and representatives of business or community 
groups revealed a growing recognition that career education can benefit 
employers as well as students, by improving the "quality" of graduates that 
will be applying for jobs. For this reason they anticipated business and 
community involvement to increase as caree* education develops a "track 
record" of success. 

While the data obtained and summarized above demonstrate that business 
and conmunity groups are indeed supporting the states' career education 
efforts, and illustrate some of the forms that support takes, it Wi.s not 
possible to obtain a comprehensive picture of the extent of such support in 
these states. None of the states had maintained records of all the various 
kinds of support they had received, or from whom. On occiision, state 
advisory council members provided examples of support of which the State 
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Coordinators were not aware, and vice-versa. In addition, It was not 
possible to attribute this support specifically to the state leadership 
activities stimulated by the Incentive Act, although there was anecdotal 
evidence that the breadth and magnitude of support was Influenced by the 
states' efforts in this area. 

Disbursal of Funds to lEAs/LEAs 

All of the states visited solicited proposals from local education 
agencies (LEAs) and, where appropriate, intermediate education agencies 
(lEAs) for using PL9 5-207 funds to implement career education at the local 
level. Data relating to the allocation procedures and results for FY79 
funds are presented in Table 11. Only one state formally restricted the 
number of lEAs and LEAs that could apply for these funds. However, two 
states encouraged applications from either large districts or consortia of 
smaller districts, and/or from districts that had had some prior involve- 
ment with career education. (A third state was also considering limiting 
its FY80 flow-through funds to districts that had had prior Involvement in 
career education, because state staff felt that more was being accomplished 
with the Incentive Act funds where there was some base to build on.) 

Most states had funded a wide range of activities, reflecting the 
flexibility inherent in the legislation. However, several of the states 
gave special priority to projects concerned with providing guidance and 
counseling si^ssrvices or with combatting bias and stereotyping. With regard 
to guld^>::e and counseling, some states set aside a portion of their funds 
(at least 15% In all cases) to be allocated for projects focusing primarily 
on this area, while other states required all projects to Include a com- 
ponent in this area. One state also gave special weighting to projects 
involving infusion of career education into basic skills areas and to proj- 
ects establishing linkages with CETA activities. 

Several of the states also gave priority or additional proposal 
evaluation points to projects targeted to or benefitting students with spe- 
cial needs. Projects aimed at or involving handicapped individuals, stu- 
dents in high-unemployment areas, or minority or low-income students were 
each given special consideration in at least three of the states visited. 
One st^te also emphasized projects aimed at students with limited English 
speaking ability and another stressed projects from districts in sparsely 
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Table 11 

Disbursement of PL95-207 Funds to lEAs/LEAs In Nine States Visited 



Mechanisms for Disbursing Funds 

Number of states restricting eligibility to apply for funds 1 

Number of states Identifying special funding priorities In RFP 7 

Number of states giving special priority to: 

providing guidance/counseling services 4 

activities to combat bias or stereotyping 3 

Inclusion of career education Into basic skills curricula 1 

linkages with CETA activities 1 

Number of states giving special priority to projects benefiting: 

handicapped Individuals 3 

students In areas of high unemployment 3 

students In sparsely-populated areas 1 

students with limited English-speaking ability 1 

minority or low-Income students 3 

FY79 Allocations 

Average number of lEAs applying fov funds (range) (N=4) 5.3 (1-9) 

estimated % of total In states ^yj^ 

Average number of LEAs applying for funds (range) 59 (17-120) 

estimated % of total In states 18% 

Average number of lEA applicants awarded funds (range) (N=4) 3 (0-4) 

estimated % of total 57% 

Average number of LEA applicants awarded funds (range) 30 (5-64) 

estimated % of total 45«^ 

Percent funded lEAs/LEAs that had not previously been Involved In 45.3% 

Implementing career education (range) (0%-100%) 

Average number of awards made (range) 18 

(5—28) 

Average size of award (range) $44,000 

($1,522-$159,850) 

Number states funding projects addressing the following areas: 
Incorporating career education concepts and approaches Into 

the Instructional program g 

developing and Implementing comprehensive career guidance and 

counseling services g 

developing and Implementing collaborative relationships with 

BLIP/CC groups g 

providing on-site work experiences for youth 5 

employing a local career education coordinator 5 

training local career education coordinators 7 

providing Inservice training for local educational personnel 9 

purchasing supplies and materials 9 

^2 (continued) 
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Table 11 
(continued) 



FY79 Allocations — continued 

conducting institutes for community leaders and parents 

regarding nature and goals of career education 3 

establishing and operating community career education councils 5 

establishing and operating career education resource centers 8 

adopting, reviewing, and revising local plans for career education 7 

conducting needs assessments and evaluations 7 

preparing JDRP submissions 1 

Number of states in which funded projects represent mostly "new" 

activities for the lEAs/LEAs 7 



Local Support for Career Education 

Number of states where local funds have been allocated for career 
education this year 

Average amount of local funds allocated (range) (N=4) 



Number of states where this represents an increase over 
previous years 

Number of states requiring some local matching o ■ PL95-207 
awards for FY79 

Number of states indicating some local "in-kind" support for 
career education 



$261,900 
($53,500-$653,939) 

5 
2 
7 
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populated areas that presumably lacked the resources to Implement career 
education on their own. 

Applications were received from an average of 46.5% (range 6-100%) of 
the lEAs in these states and from an average of 17.6% (range 5-30%) of the 
LEAs. On the average nearly half of these applicants (50.5% of the lEAs and 
46.9% of the LEAs) were subsequently funded; however, the proportions of 
LEAs being funded varied widely among the states, with a low of 8% in one 
state that awarded a few large grants to a high of 84% in another state. 
Nearly half of those funded (45.3%) had not previously been involved in 
implementing career education. 

The states differed widely in their approaches to funding regional or 
local projects. One state, which had a large state-funded program, concen- 
trated PL9 5-207 funds in selected areas, awarding only five grants ranging 
in size from $82,550 to $159,850. At the other extreme, another state used 
the funds very much as seed money, awarding grants to 23 individual dis- 
tricts plus five consortia including a total of 42 districts; these grants 
ranged in size from $4,000 to $119,900, with an average of $25,703. In 
general, the average of 18 grants of approximately $44,000 each is reflec- 
tive of most states visited. 

Each of the local-level activities specified in the authorizing legis- 
lation was being carried out in projects in at least three of the states 
visited, with four activities (infusion of career education concepts into 
the curriculum, implementation of guidance and counseling services, provi- 
sion of inservice training for LEA personnel, and acquisition of supplies 
and materials) being funded in all nine states. Only one state reported 
funding a LEA project that intended to seek JDRP approval. Seven of the 
nine states reported that the projects funded represented "mostly new" 
activities for these lEAs/LEAs. Although only two of the states had 
required LEA matching in order to receive Incentive Act funds, all of the 
states visited reported that local funds were also being allocated for 
career education (at least in those LEAs receiving PL9 5-207 funds). How- 
ever, except where matching had been required, states found it very diffi- 
cult to estimate the amount of such local support. For the four states 
where figures were provided, the estimated levels of LEA support ranged 
from $52,500 to $653,900, with an average of $261,900. Seven of the states 
also reported that LEAs were providing in-kind support for career education 
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activities, although they could not estimate how much. Five of the nine 
states reported that the levelo of LEA support for career education in the 
past year had increased appreciably relative to previous years. 

State and Local Level Evaluation Efforts 

There was considerable variation among the states* plans for assessing 
the implementation of career education as a result of the PL95-207 program, 
in terms of both the nature and the extent of their evaluation plans • One 
state planned to rely almost exclusively on information supplied in LEA 
project final reports, while another state was implementing a comprehensive 
evaluation effort aimed at obtaining JDRP approval of the whole state pro- 
gram. Between these extremes, the State Coordinators identified several 
criteria that they planned to use to assess the implementation of career 
education. These criteria, groiq>ed into four categories, are shown in 
Table 12. 

All of the states had required lEAs and LEAs that received PL9 5-207 
funds to include plans for evaluating their activities as part of their 
proposals. As can be seen, several states planned to use these reports as 
a (usually partial) basis for assessing each of the four aspects of imple- 
mentation of career education. Eight of the nine states had plans to 
assess the level of statewide implementation; the numbers of LEAs applying 
for or receiving funds for career education activities was a frequently- 
mentioned criterion in this area. Two states also expected ongoing state 
program audits (i.e., for school improvement or state accreditation efforts) 
to include career education implementation. 

With regard to more specific aspects of career education, six of the 
nine states planned to examine the extent of infusion of career education 
into the schools* curricula, and three states planned to monitor the extent 
of business/community collaboration in LEA's career education efforts. 
Seven of the states planned some form of assessment of learner impact above 
and beyond data providad in the LEA reports. State assessment programs 
that included career development components, state program audits that 
included student data, and student needs assessments were some of the stra- 
tegies mentioned. Two states indicated that controlled evaluation studies 
were to be carried out to assess the impact of career education on the 
students. 
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Table 12 



Criteria for Assessing Implementation of Career Education 
To Be Used by States Visited 

^ . ^ , . No. of States 

Criteria for A ssessing Statewide Implementation (N"8) Planning to Use 

Number of LEAs applying for or receiving PL 95-207 funds 3 

Number of LEAs receiving other federal funds for 

career education activities 1 

Number and kind of materials lixstributed 1 

Number of participants in workshops and meetings 1 

State needs assessment results 1 

State program audits (e.g., for school improvement programs, others) 2 

Narrative statements from participants regarding inservice 

training ^ 

LEAs' stated intent to maintain efforts with local support i 

LEA evaluation reports 3 

Data from the Chief State School Officers' Career Education 

Implementation Questionnaire j 

Criteria for Assessing Infasiog into Curriculum (N°6) 

Number oi classes uhere career education is being infused into 
curriculum 

Number of students in classes where career education is being 

infused ^ 

Examples of activities or infusion strategies being used 2 

Curriculum objectives and achievement rates 1 

LEA evalu/ tion reports (not further differentiated) 4 

Criteria for Assess ing Collaboration with Business/Community Groups (N^SV 

Number of representatives on local career education action councils 2 

Ilinutes of meeting of local action councils 1 

Number and presentations made or statements issued 1 

Local evaluation reports by business/community groups 2 

Criteria for Assessing Learner Impact (N«7) 

State assessment program, career development component 1 

Other state program audits or assessments (e.g., SIP, accreditation) 2 

State (student) needs assessment 2 

Formal controlled evaluation study 2 

LEA evaluation reports (not further differentiated) 3 
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All of the states visited had some plans to use evalxiation data as 
they are obtained in order to modify and improve existing programs, and 
some states indicated changes had already been made or were planned in 
their requirements for FY80 LEA projects based on results observed for the 
FY79 projects. Two states also indicated an intent to use these results to 
identify effective projects or strategi..^ that could be disseminated to 
other lEAs or LEAs in the state. 

The highly idiosyncratic nature of th.^ various states' evaluation plans 
and activities, however, severely limits their potential utility in any 
cross-state assessment of career education impl ,^tion. It is likely 
that existing data colle : tion procedures would ne5 <; be considerably 
modified in order to proci- rny data capable of ^^irparsd across the 

various states. 



All of the states visitei r ? ported that caiaer educiition ivaplsmentation 
had increased in their states cv^-ir the past year (since tin state PL95-207 
efforts got underway). As evidence of such an increase, several states 
mentioned the greater number of career education projects being carried out 
as a result of the availability of federal funds. These projects were seen 
as resulting in more inaervice training for staff, more infusion of career 
education into acj&.demic curricula, more 'itsrvices being available to stu- 
dents, and more students being reached* A second major indicator of pro- 
gress in implementing career education was the increase in interest in 
career education in the spates during the past year, as rcivealed by morr^ 
calls am ..^^quects for technical assistance '"^slating to career educatio::i 
and soia: 3u;;>port and offers of help from business and commnulty groups. A 
third t\\i)i>Tted indicator was the increase in the focus and articulation of 
the sta^r^s* career educatit.ii programs, resulting in more ?^ystematic efforts 
to implement career education. 

The Incentive Act was given much of the credit for Jhese ^^bserved 
gains, although in two states adoption of state education standard.* that 
included career development or career education also contributed signifi- 
cantly. In addition to providing funds, the incentive Act was seen as pro- 
viding a needed push for mauy of the states to pull toget^. r their career 
education efforts at the state and local levels Into coord^/aated programs. 
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The flexibility inherent in the Act was appreciated, in that states felt 
they were able to structure the kind of program and activities that would 
best meet their needs. The Incentive Act program also had considerable 
"PR" value for the states, enhancing the perceived legitimacy of their 
efforts by providing federal backl g and enhancing public awareness of the 
program, which resulted in increased participation and support. Business 
and community organization commitments to provide resources and people were 
also cited as helpfu . factors in increasing career education implementation. 

All of the states visited anticipated further increases in career edu- 
cation implementation over the next few years, assuming no drastic reduc- 
tions in current levels of federal or state support . Projections for the 
proportion of school districts that would be implementing ci^reer education 
to at least some degree by the expiration of the Incentive Act (I98<r) 
ranged from 25 to 100 percent, with nearly half of the states estimating 
that most, if not all^ the LEAs would be involved by that time. Several 
states had incorporated implementation schedules (e.g., 30 new disiiricts 
involved each year) into theii- state plans, in order to ensure that they 
reach these goals. 

There was less agreemeikC among .:he states regarding what would happen 
after the Incentive Act expired.. A few expected that Implementation 
efforts would continue with >te anu 1-rual support and that programs would 
be strengthened in LEAs that had already become involved^ Other states, 
where state support has not been high, expressed some doubts about the 
extent to which career education implementation efforts would continue. 
State support, either through pi vidiug iunds directly or through inclusion 
of career education in state graduation or accreditation standards, was 
viewed as essential to maintaining a hijh level of career education imple- 
mentation. In general, though, thu srares were more concerned uoout the 
remaining four years of their current five-year plans than about what would 
follow. One state indicated that it would be preparing a second five-year 
plan in 1983 and would deal with the issue thi-n. 
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V. CAREER EDUCATION IMPLEMENTATION AT THE 
INTERMEDIATE AND LOCAL LEVELS 



As indicated in Chapter V, the primary objective of making incentive 
funds available to the states was to enable them, in turn, to provide funds 
to assist intermediate and local education agencies (lEAs/LEAs) to develop 
(or strengthen existing) comprehensive career education programs. The 
activities that would be supported by these grants were expected to enhance 
intermediate- and local-level awareness of and commitment to career educa- 
tion, with consequent increases in the investment of local- (and interaedi- 
ate-) level resources in career education. The portion of the Evaluable 
Program model that deals with these activities and intended outcomes is 
highlighted in Figure 7. 

The data on the states' uses of the career education incentive funds 
(see Table 5, iu Chapter IV of this report) gave some indication of the 
kinds of activities that were being supported at the intermediate and local 
levels. More detailed information, albeit for a smaller number of states, 
was obtained from visits to 31 selected lEAs and LEAs that were made in 
conjunction with the visits to states that were described in Chapter IV.* 
This chapter presents information obtained from these visits relating to 
intermediate- and local-level activities and outcomes* 

lEA Participation and Investment in Career Education Incentive Program 

Intermediate education agencies (lEAs) were found to be actively 
involved in career education implementation under PL95-207 in three of the 
nine states visited (the other states either did not have such intermediate- 
level education agencies, or had not allocated any of their Incentive Act 
funds to themO* Information relating to the nature of their involvement 
is shown in Table 13. 

Most (six of the seven) lEAs visited were agencies that had existed 
prior to PL95-207 and that had responsibilities in areas other than career 
education. On the average, they had been involved in career education for 
approximately four and one-half years. Five were regional education 



A description of the lEA/LEA sample and data collection procedures is 
provided in Appendix E-3. 
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Figure 7. lEA/LEA activities ?nd outcomes in the evaluable career education incentive program 
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Table 13 

lEA Involvement in Career Education (N»7) 



Number of lEAs that existed prior to PL95-207 6 
Number of lEAs with responsibilities other than career 

education implementation 6 

Average number of years involved in career education 4,5 

(range) (1^8) 

Average amount of PL95-207 support* $36,250 

("nge) ($0-$98,300) 

Average percent of total lEA career education budget 53% 

(range) (15-100%) 

Average percent of lEA career education funds from: 

other federal sources 35% 

state career education funds 0% 

other state funds 10% 

other 4% 

Size of career education staff: 

average number of FTE professionals 1,9 

(range) (1-3.5) 

dumber supported by PL95-207 funds 0.6 

average number of FEE support staff 1.0 

(range) (•2-3) 

riumber supported by PL95-207 funds 0,1 

average percent of total lEA staff 9% 



*One of the lEAs reported receiving $88,000, all of which was funneled 
directly to LEAs. 
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service centers whose staff provided training and other forms of assistance 
to LEAs in the region; the sixth was a community education-work council 
whose function was to promote collaboration among various community groups 
regarding a number of education and training programs. The remaining lEA, 
on the other hand, was actually a consortium of LEAs that had banded 
together in 1979 to apply for PL95-207 funds. The "lEA" function was to 
coordinate the career education activities of the LEAs in the consortium. 
(In this instance, all of the funds received were funneled through to the 
LEAs.) 

The average lEA grant was $36,250. The PL9 5-207 grants typically 
represented about half of these lEAs' career education budgets, although in 
three cases all of the lEA's career education funds came from PL95-207. 
Where other career education funds were received, they tended to come 
mostly from other federal sources (e.g., DOL education-work council and 
CETA funds, ESEA Title IV B and C funds, and vocational education funds). 

Typically, there were one to three FTE professional staff involved in 
career education Implementation within the lEA, approximately one-third of 
whom were supported by the PL95-207 funds. There were also up to three FTE 
support staff for career education, somewhat over one-tenth of whom were 
supported by PL95-207. In general, the career education staff within these 
lEAs comprised only 9% of the total staff, indicating that career education 
was rarely a major thrust for these agencies. 

The major function of these lEAs is to help train LEA staff in career 
education concepts and methodologies; information on their training and 
other activities during the past year is presented in Table 14. All of the 
lEAs visited had been involved in training teachers and other building 
level personnel (e.g., principals, counselors), and most reported also 
providing training for local Career Education Coordinators. Other groups 
receiving training from these lEAs included a regional counselors' associa- 
tion and students. On the average, each lEA reported conducting approxi- 
mately fourteen workshops, each having approximately 18 participants. (It 
should be noted, however, that the lEAs appeared to define a workshop dif- 
ferently, with at least one counting multiple sessions as separate work-- 
shops while another viewed them as parts of a single effort.) The topics 
covered in these workshops frequently included career education infusion 
strategies, development or use of career education curriculum guides and 
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Table 14 

Activities and Accomplishments of ISAs under PL95-207 (N=7) 



Number of lEAs providing Inservlce training for: 

teachers 7 

local career education coordinators 5 

other educational personnel 7 

other 3 

Average number of workshops conducted by lEAs 14 

(range) (3^36) 

average number of participants 18 

Number of lEAs reporting evidence of Impact of training on: 

trainees' knowledge/attitudes g 

trainees' practice 3 

Number of lEAs engaging In: 

promoting collaborative relationships 7 

developing career education materials 6 

disseminating career education materials 7 

needs assessments or program planning 3 

evaluation 1 

other 3 

Number of lEAs having evidence of Impact of activities on: 

level of career education Implementation 5 

learner outcomes 3 

Number of lEAs reporting career education Implementation In 

region has Increa^'^id in past year 7 

Average parcent of schools In region estimated to be 

Implementing career education currently 5g% 
Average ^lercent of schools in region expected to be 

implementing career education when Incentive Act expires 80% 
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materials, and combatting sex and race bias or stereotyping. Other topics 
addressed were evaluation procedures, exemplary career education programs, 
and (for students) job getting and keeping skills. Most of the lEAs were 
amassing data relating to the impact of this training on trainees' knowl- 
edge and attitudes. Very few had attempted to ascertain the extent of 
impact on trainees' subsequent practice. 

Other career education implementation activities that these lEAs 
engaged in included developing and/or disseminating career education 
materials and promoting collaborative relationships with business and com- 
munity organizations. A few were also involved in needs assessment, pro- 
gram planning, and/or evaluation activities. Several of these agencies 
were attempting to assess the impact of these activities, on the level of 
career education implementation in the region (a few were also trying to 
get data relating to effects on student outcomes). All of these lEAs 
reported that career education implementation had increased substantially 
in their region during the past year, due to the availability of PL9 5-207 
funds for LEAs as well as to their own efforts. They estimated that, on 
the average, 56% of the schools in the region were currently implementing 
career education to at least some extent. This figure was expected to 
increase by over 20% over the next few years if federal, state, and local 
support remained constant. 



LEA Participation and Investment in Career Education Incentive Program 

Based on the data presented in Table 15, career education appears to 
be an integral part of these LEAs' programs. Of the 24 LEAs visited, the 
average number of years of involvement in career education activities was 
six, with the dates of initial involvement ranging from as early as 1966 to 
as late as 1980. Almost all of the LEAs indicated an increase in career 
education activities since PL95-207 funds became available. 

All the sites visited had, of course, received grants under PL95-207, 
These grants ranged from $1,000 to $216,925, with an average of $33,000; 
all were to cover approximately 12 months. These funds comprised, on the 
average, only about 38% of the total funding for career education at these 
sites. Other funds used to support career education efforts at the local 
level included: other federal funds, e.g.. Vocational Education, ESEA 
Title IV B and C, CETA, and ESAA (7%); state career education fands (3%); 
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Table 15 

Local-Level Support for Career Education (N«24) 



Background ^ 

Average number of years LEAs have been involved in imple- 
menting career education 

Percent LEAs where level of involvement reportedly increased 
since PL95-207.' funds became available 

Funding of Local Career Education Program 
Average size of PL95-207 grant 

Average percent of total local career education effort 
supported by PL95-207 funds 

Average percent of total local career education effort 
supported by other funds: 

other federal funds, (e.g., Vocational Education; ESEA 
Title IVB,C; CETA; and ESAA) 

state career education funds 

other state funds (e.g., general funds, resource center, 
special grants, trade and industry, world of Work, and 
law enforcement programs) 

local funds 

other (e.g., business, industry, community groups) 



Local Career Education Staff 

Average number of local coordinators/district . .2.5 

(range) (l^g) 

Average number of schools served by each local coordinator 22.0 

(range) (1-130+) 

Average number of years local coordinators have held that 

position 3,0 

("nge) (6 mos.-7 yrs.) 

Average number of years local coordinators/project directors 

have been involved in career education 5,2 

(range) (6 inos.-12 yrs.) 

PercenFToc^^ 

special training regarding career education implementation 83% 



6 yrs. 

95% 



$3j,107 
38% 



7% 
' 3% 



7% 
37% 
8% 



(continued) 
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Table 15 
(continued) 



Percent coordinators/project directors who are: 
guidance counselors 
principals 

district superintendents 

other administrate ts/officials (e.g.. Assistant Super- 
intendent, Dire-otor of Instruction, Director of Pupil 
Personnel Services) 

Percent local coordinators/project directors who report to: 

school principals 

district superintendents 

other administrative officials 
Average size of LEAs' career education staff: 

number of FTE professional staff 

percent supported by PL95-207 funds 

number of FTE support staff 

percent supported by PL95-207 funds 

Average number FTE professional staff reporting to local 
coordinator /project director 

Average number FTE support staff reporting to local coor- 
dinator/project director 

District-Level Support 

Percent LEAs where superintendent has formally endorsed 
career education 

Percent LEAs where superintendiiint has been actively involved 
in career education program 

Percent LEA school boards formally endorsing career education 

Percent LEAs where .career education is a formal component 
of educational program or curriculum 

Percent of LEAs whose career education programs include: 

infusiQn.jo.f_careeT_emphas.is_^ 

collaboration between business, community, ans schools 

promoting bias-free career planning 

enhancing students' awareness of careers 

enabling students to develop employability skills 



21% 
8% 
4% 

67% 

25% 
17% 
.58% 

4.5 

33% 
1.2 

34% 

5.1 
1.4 



100% 

100% 
73% 

98% 



(continued) 
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Table 15 
(continued) 



Percent LEAs conducting formal training for staff in career 

education concepts 95% 

Average percent teachers participating In training 77% 

Average percent counselors participating in training 84% 

Average percent administrators participating in training 79% 

Average percent paraprofessionals participating in training 92% 

Percent LEAs using PL95-207 fynds to support training 80% 

Percent LEAs formally endorsing the development of colla- 
borative relationships with business and /or- community 

(BLIP/CC) groups . 65% 

Percent of endorsements providing for BLIp/cC involve- 
ment in: 

planning curriculum offerings 60% 

providing career exploration opportunities 93% 

providing work experience opportunities 73% 

providing educational materials or resources 67% 
Percent LEAs using PL95-207 funds to support BLIP/CC 

Involvement 64% 

Percent LEAs that have developed formal career education 

implementation plan 74% 

Percent plans endorsed by: 

school board 76% 

school superintendent 82% 

local career education action council 76% 

other business/community groups 41% 

organizations of school personnel 47% 

Percent LEAs using PL95-207 funds to support development 

or revision of local implementation plan 31% 
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other state funds, e.g., general funds, resource center, special grants,' 



trade and industry, world of work, and law enforcement programs (7%);- local 
education funds (37%); and other non-government funds, e.g., business', 
industry, and/or community organizations (8%). It is worth noting that 
nearly as much support is coming from local funds as from PL95-207, even 
though local matching was not formally required in FY79. 

There were, on the average, two to three local Career Education Coor- 
dinators in these LEAs, although several of the larger districts had as 
many as five or six. Typically each coordinator was responsible for 
approximately 22 schools, although again this varied with the size of the 
district. Most of the local coordinators interviewed had been involved in 
career education for several years before being appointed Career Education 
Coordinator, although nine indicated that their involvement began when they 
assumed that position. Only four indicated that their initial involvement 
had come within the past year, when the LEA applied for and received PL95- 
207 funds. 

The average size of the career education staff in these LEAs was 4.5 
professional full-time equivalent (FTE). Approximately one-third of this 
professional staff was supported by PL95-207 funds. Support staff averaged 
1.2 FTE, a third of which was supported by PL95-207 funds. 

Career education appears to be a district-level (as compared to build- 
ing-level) effort in the 24 LEAs visited. Several of the local coordina- 
tors/project directors interviewed had been (or were also) building-level 
guidance counselors or principals. Most, however, were district-level 
administrative personnel, including at least one Superintendent of Schools. 
Three-fourths of these coordinators/project directors reported to District 
Superintendents or other district-level officials. All of the superinten- 
dents of these LEAs have formally endorsed career education and are actively 
involved in the career education programs. Almost three-fourths of the LEA 
school boards have also formally endorsed career education. This support 
was viewed by many local coord ina tors /pro ject directors as very important 
for developing enthusiasm for and commitment" to careisr education at the 



All but one of the^^LEAs visited have included career education as a 
formal component of their educational program including: infusion of a 
career emphasis in the K-12 curriculum; collaboration between business. 



building level. 
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connnunlty, znd schools; enhancing students' awareness of careers, and 
enabllra ' . /^its to develop employability skills. All but one of the LEAs 
also t . j^: i promoting bias-free career planning in their program. 
Nearl: . ^ LEAs visited had conducted formal training for their staff 
in canat, v vlon concepts, with the majority of their staff participat- 
ing in thifc V' .ling. The average proportions of staff involved in this 
training wei "7% of the teachers in the LEAs, 84% of the counselors, 79% 
of the administrators, and 92% of the paraprof esslonals. Other training 
efforts incLuted separate workshops for librarians, superintendents, curri- 
culum specialists, PTAs, and local school advisory committees. All but 
four of thes^ ^EAs are using PL95-207 funds to support this training. 

About two-thirds of the LEAs had formally endorsed- the development of 
collaborative relationships with business and/or community (BLIP/CC) groups. 
Specific areas of collaboration that were encouraged included: planning 
curriculum offerings (60%), providing career exploration opportunities 
(93%), providing work experience opportunities (73%), and providing educa- 
tional materials and resources (67%). About two-thirds of the LEAs had 
used PL9 5-207 funds to support or stimulate such BLIP/CC involvement. 
These funds were used to support costs of career exploration activities for 
students, travel for field trips, developing career awareness for CETA 
prime sponsors, and an advisory council career day, among others. 

About three-fourths of the LEAs developed formal career education 
implementation plans. In three-fourths, or more, of these LEAs, the plans 
have been fully endorsed by the school board (76%), school superintendent 
(82%), and/or local career education action council (76%). Other business 
or community groups and/or organizations of school personnel had endorsed 
the Implementation plans of nearly half the LEAs. About one-third of these 
LEAs had used PL9 5-207 funds to support development or revision of local 
implementation plans. 

The activities and accomplishments for the 1979-1980 school year of 
the 24 local career education projects visited are summarized in Table 16. 
As can be seen, nearly all of these projects were using a portion of their 
PL95-207 funds to support inservice training, materials acquisition/evalua- 
tion/dissemination activities, and activities aimed at incorporating career 
education into the instructional program. Between one-half and three- 
fourths of the LEAs visited also reported activities aimed at establishing 
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Table 16 



Activities and Acc omplishments of Local Career Education Projects 
Supported with FY79 PL95-207 Funds (N«24) 



Percent funded LEAs using PL95-207 funds to support 
(and evaluate) the following activities: 

incorporating CE concepts and approaches into the 87% (55%) 
instructional program 

developing and implementing comprehensive career 61% (50%) 
guidance and counseling services 

developing and implementing collaborative relation- 61% (36%) 
ships with BLIP/CC groups 

providing on-site work experiences for youth 35% (23%) 

employing a local CE coordinator 57% (27%) 

training local CE coordinators 26% (14%) 

providing inservice training on CE for local . 96% (73%) 

educational personnel 

purchasing CE supplies and materials 91% (59%) 

conducting institutes for community leaders and 43% (i8%) 
parents regarding nature and goals of CE 

establishing and operating community CE councils 39% (23%) 

establishing and operating CE resource centers 70% (32%) 

adopting, reviewing, and revising local plans for CE 48% (18%) 

conducting CE needs assessments and evaluations 73% (32%) 

Percent LEAs attempting to reduce bias and stereotyping 
in career choice by: 



screening materials used for possible bias/ 
stereotyping 

training teachers in techniques for combatting bias/ 
"Stereotyping " ~ 

modification of the instructional program to Include 
avoidance of bias/stereotyping 

other (e.g., field trips to observe nontradltlonal 
role models, student workshops) 
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52% 
_65%__ 

61% 

35% 
(continued) 



Table 16 
(continued) 



Average percent of teachers in districts using a careers 
emphasis in their instruction, by grade level: 

grades K-3 

grades 4-6 

grades 7-9 

grades 10-12 

Percent LEAs for which these figures represent an increase 
relative to 1978-79 school year 

Average percent increase in teacher involvement relative to 
1978-79 school year 

Average percent counselors in districts that are assisting 
in implementing career education, by level: 

elementary 

intermediate 

secondary 

Percent LEAs for which these figures represent an increase 
relative to 1978-79 school year 

Percent LEAs reporting increased career education imple- 
mentation over past year 

Average percent schools within funded districts with some 
level of career education implementation currently ongoing 

Average percent schools within funded districts projected 
to have some level of implementation by expiration of 
Incentive Act 
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and -operating career resource centers, conducting career education needs 
assessments or evaluation studies, developing and Implementing comprehen- 
sive guidance and counseling services, developing collaborative relation- 
ships with business and community organizations, and/or employing a local 
Career Education Coordinator. The local Career Education Coordinators/ 
project directors had plans to evaluate between one- and two-thirds of the 
activities undertaken this year. However, as these evaluations had not 
been completed at the time of the visits, no data were available regarding 
the activities' accomplishments. 

All but five of the LEAs had made at least some systematic effort to 
reduce bias and stereotyping in students' career planning or career choice, 
and three of those five indicated that this was an objective, but one that 
had not yet been addressed. Teacher training and modification of the 
instructional programs were the most frequently-reported means of combat- 
ting bias and stereotyping, but screening of materials for possible bias 
was also mentioned often. Other strategies employed emphasized exposure to 
nonf.raditional career models through student field trips or workshops. 

In the districts visited, between 53% and 62% of the teachers, on the 
average, were reported to be using a "careers emphasis" in their instruc- 
tion. Over three-fourths of the LEAs reported this to be an Increase rela- 
tive to the 1978-79 school year, with the percentage increase averaging 
24%. Even larger proportions of the counselors in these LEAs were reported 
to be assisting in the implementation of career education — from 62% to 82%. 
Again, for most LEAs this represented an increase relative to the previous 
year, although the local coordinators/project directors were not able to 
estimate the percent of increase as they could for teachers. These 
increases were for the most part attributed to the Inservice training, 
materials acquisition, and/or local coordinator efforts supported by the 
PL9 5-207 giants. Other contributing factors mentioned were strong support 
from local administrators (e.g., principals, superintendents, school 
boards) and local business and community groups and the flexibility that 
allowed teachers to participate in local program planning and to select 
their own materials. 

An average of 89% of the schools in the twenty-four districts visited 
were. implementing career education to at least some extent during the 1979- 
1980 school year; in two-thirds of the LEAs this represented an Increase 
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(sometimes dramatic) relative to the 1978-1979 school year. Nearly all the 
LEAs projected even more widespread implementation over the r>«xt few years, 
with an average of 95% of the schools expected ultimately to be implement- 
ing career education. Again, the Incentive Act funds and the activities 
they supported were given most of the credit for the accelerating levels of 
Implementation. Continued growth of career education within these dis- 
tricts was seen as subject to the availability of additional federal or 
state funds, continued emphasis on staff training (particularly preservice 
training) to maintain motivation and to compensate for staff turnover, the 
commitment of local administrators and state-level officials (including 
state graduation or accreditation requirements), and support and pres. are 
from the local community for programs to improve the quality of high school 
graduates. Possible obstacles seen to further implementation included 
downturns in the local economic climate and the advent of programs that 
would compete for scarce staff time and district resources (e.g., the "back 
to basics** movement, PL94-142). 

Awareness of /Commitment to Career Education Among Business and Community 
Organizations at the Local Level 

Information regarding the nature and extent of collaboration with 
local business and community organizations for these LEAs is presented in 
Table 17. About two-thirds of the LEAs visited have established active 
career education action councils. The average number of business or com- 
munity organizations represented on these councils is 16, broken down (on 
the average) as follows: 65% business, industry, or professional organiza- 
tions; 7% labor organizations; 6% civic or community groups; 3% groups 
representing individuals with special needs; and 19% other (e.g., private 
schools, students, parents, senior citizens, FT A members, and educators). 

These councils have been in operation for an average of four years, 
and have engaged in a variety of activities. Two-thirds have formally 
endorsed local career education programs and policies and acted to stimu- 
late involvement of local business or community groups in career education 
programs, and about one-third have aided in reviewing or revising local 
career education implementation plans and/or developed guidelines for col- 
laboration between local business or community organizations and the 
schools. Nearly half were also involved in developing or endorsing the 
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Table 17 



Support for Career Education Programs 
from Local Business and Community Groups 
(N«24) 



Local Career Education Action Councils 

Percent LEAs with active local career education action councils 65% 

Average number of business/community organizations represented 16 
on councils (range) (5-54) 

Average composition of local action councils 

percent representatives of local business, Industry, or 
professional organizations 

; °^ labor organizations 7% 

'percent tepresentatlves local clvlc/communlty groups 



6% 
3% 
19% 



percent representatives of groups for Individuals with 
special needs ' 

percent other (e.g., private schools, students, parents, 
senior citizens, PTA members, and educators) 

Average number of years local action councils have been In 4 vrs 

operation (range) (J5-15) 

Percent local action councils that have: 

formally endorsed local career education programs and policies 

aided In reviewing/revising local career education Implementa- 
tion plans 

developed or endorsed LEA proposals for PL95-207 funds 

developed guidelines for collaboration between local 
business/community organizations and the schools 

acted to stimulate Involvement of local business/community 
groups In career education program 

Percent local action councils that regularly cooperate with other 

local advisory councils (e.g., local CETA planning councils) 7i% 



62% 

38% 
46% 

31% 

69% 



Support from Local Business/Community Organizations 

where liave provided 

funds to support career education activities 36% 

Average level of funds provided $g 266 

($2,8o6-$14,000) 

Percent LEAs where business/community organizations have 
provided people or facilities to support career education 
activities 
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96% 
(continued) 



Table 17 
(continued) 



Percent LEAs where business/community organizations have conducted 57% 
or assisted in career education workshops 

Percent LEAs where business/community organizations have prepared 43% 
or disseminated materials for use in career education 

Percent LEAs where business/community organizations have lobbied 38% 
or otherwise encouraged the state legislature to support career 
education 

Percent where business/community organizations have lobbied or 45% 
otherwise encouraged local school boards to support career education 

Percent LEAs expecting further or continued involvement of local 100% 
business/community organizations in career education efforts 
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leas' PL95-207 proposals. In addition, nearly three-fourths of these local 
councils regularly collaborate with other local advisory councils (e.g., 
local CETA planning councils) . 

Local business and community organizations have also been supportive 
in other ways. About a third of the LEAs visited had received funds from 
business or community organizations to support career education activities. 
The average level of funds provided was about $8,000, with the actual 
amounts ranging from $2,800 to $14,000. All but one of the LEAs indicated 
that business and community organizations had provided people or facilities 
to the LEAs to support career education activities, and over half indicated 
that business and community organizations had conducted or assisted a career 
education workshop. Finally, almost half of these LEAs reported that busi- 
ness and community organizations had prepared or disseminated materials for 
use in career education and/or had "lobbied" or otherwise encouraged local 
school boards to support career education. And over one-third of the LEAs 
indicated that business or community organizations "lobbied"- or otherwise 
encouraged the state legislature to support career education. 

These activities do not appear to be "new" in the sense of occurring 
since PL95-207; rather, the local coordinators/project directors indicated 
this kind of support had been received in previous years. However, all 
expected this support to increase, or at least to continue in the next few 
years . 

Summary 

Of the seven intermediate education agencies visited, all were involved 
in career education, but not to a large extent: only about 9% of the total 
lEA staff on the average participated in career education activities. The 
main career education activity engaged in at the lEA level was training 
teachers and other building-level personnel. To a large extent this train- 
ing focused on methods for infusing career education into the K-12 curricu- 
lum. It seems likely that much of this lEA activity can be attributed to 
the incentive Act program. Over half of the lEAs' career education 
budgets— and in three of the seven cases, 100% of the career education 
budgets— were derived from PL95-207 funds. 

All of the twenty-four local education agencies visited not only were 
involved in career education but appeared to view it as an integral part of 
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their educational programs. These LEAs had been Involved in career educa- 
tion for an average of six years and In some cases up to 13 years. Further, 
the Incentive Act funds constituted a relatively small portion (38%) of the 
total career education budgets at these LEAs; nearly an equal amount of 
support (37% of the total career education budget) was provided from local 
funds. Much of the activity at the local level focused on Inservlce train- 
ing and on promoting bias-free career planning. Other activities supported 
with PL95-207 funds Included the development of local career education 
plans, the development and/or dissemination of career education materials, 
and collaboration with local business and community organizations. How- 
ever, In none of these cases was the Incentive Act the only source of 
support . 

At the time of the site visits, these LEAs estimated that from 50-60% 
of the teachers. In 89% of the schools, had become actively Involved In 
career education. This represented an average Increase, for the teachers, 
of approximately 24% over previous years. An even higher proportion of the 
counseling and guidance staff, 60-80%, was also estimated to be actively 
Involved In career education In these LEAs. Looking toward the future. It 
was projected that approximately 95% of the schools would eventually become 
Involved. It Is difficult to know to what extent these current and pro- 
jected Increases in career education Implementation can be attributed to 
the Incentive Act, given the high levels of previous Interest and Involve- 
ment In these LEAs. It Is likely, however, that the Incentive funds 
enabled these LEAs to sharpen and Intensify their efforts, thus speeding up 
the process of Infusing career education Into the K-12 curriculum. 
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VI. CONCLUSIONS AND FUTURE DIRECTIONS 



The rapid feedback evaluation of the federal career education Incen- 
tive program was aimed at determining what was know and /or readily knowable 
about the implementation of career education under the Career Education 
Incentive Act (PL95-207). Attention was directed toward the activities and 
accomplishments of the four major actors in the career education program 
model that were named in the legislation: the Office (now Division) of 
Career Education, the National Advisory Council for Career Education, state 
education agencies, and intermediate and local education egencies. Infor- 
mation relating to the performance of each of these groups was obtained 
through analyses of program records and visits to selected states and 
locales. The results, by group, are summarized in this chapter, followed 
by a discussion of knowledge deficits and possible program monitoring/ 
evaluation options that would address these gaps. The chapter concludes 
with observations made during this study regarding the efficacy of an 
incentive approach to enhancing implementation of federal education pri- 
orities. 



Summary of Findings from the Rapid Feedback Evaluation 

Office of Career Education Activities 

The Incentive Act charges the Office of Career Education (OCE) with 
responsibility for administering the incentive and discretionary funds 
appropriated under the Act and for providing leadership at the national 
level regarding the implementation of career education. A total of $20 
million was appropriated for the Act in FY79, followed by an FY80 appro- 
priation of $15 million. Due to delays in the appropriation process, the 
FY79 funds were not released for OCE disbursal until June of 1979; however, 
OCE acted quickly to see that all states received their allocations in 
July-August 1979, in time for the beginning of the 1979-80 school year. A 
similar delay held up the FY80 appropriation: funds were not made avail- 
able to OCE for release to the states mtil the summer of 1980; however, 
these funds were all released by 30 September 1980, so that continuity of 
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the states' efforts was not seriously disrupted.* The net result is that 
the anticipated schedule for the implementation of the Incentive Act pro- 
gram has been delayed by approximately one year. 

The review of the states' fiitB-^/ear plans and FY79 and FY80 annual 
performance reports did not proceed as smoothly. Due to a shortage of 
staff, nearly eleven months were required to review and approve the state 
plans. During this same period OCE also had to review the attenuated FY79 
annual reports that were submitted early in 1980. Although they were not 
extensive, these latter reviews required three months after receipt of the 
reports. Substantial delays were also incurred in the review and approval 
of the FY80 annual reports. As of 31 May 1981, only 26 of the 50 state 
reports received had been fully reviewed and formally accepted by OCE. All 
these delays were unfortunate because they precluded timely feedback to the 
states. However, due to the already described delays in the appropriation 
process, the additional time required for OCE to review and approve the 
state plans and annual reports does not appear to have significantly 
affected the release of incentive grants to the states. 

The Incentive Act also authorizes OCE to reserve up to 6Z of the total 
appropriation each year for administration and discretionary purposes. OCE 
elected to utilize these funds to accomplish three objectives relating to 
the implementation of career education: dissemination of information 
regarding fedaral sources of occupational information, identification and 
dissemination of exemplary K-12 career education programs, and development 
of partnerships with community organizations. With regard to the dissemi- 
nation of occupational information, $83,000 in FY79 and $70,000 in FY80 
were transferred to the National Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee (NOICC) and the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL), respectively, to 
si^port the costs of printing and distributing documents prepared by NOICC 
and the DOL Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

To aid in the identification and dissemination of exemplary projects, 
OCE added funds to an existing National Diffusion Network contract with 
Capla Associates to provide technical assistance to states seeking to 
identify exemplary projects to adopt or adapt, or seeking to disseminate 
information regarding their own exemplary projects. The intended additions 



* Under the Tydings Amendment, all FY79 funds received by the states had 
to be spent by 30 September 1980. 
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totaled $116,250 in FY79 and $80,000 in FY80; however, $41,000 of the FY80 
funds allocated for this purpose were not obligated and thus reverted to 
the U.S. Treasury. Finally, two contracts were awarded to InterAmerica 
Research Associates, Inc», to conduct a series of local, regional, and 
national conferences aimed at involving community organizations in the 
implementation of career education at the national, state, and local 
levels. Through this ongoing effort, 16 national community organizations 
have become involved in career education and 45 of the 49 participating 
stares (including the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico) have developed 
plans for collaborating with at least some of these organizations. A 
fourth intended use of the discretionary funds in FY80 had been to support 
several demonstration projects that would evaluate the outcomes of the 54 
elements of a comprehensive K-12 career education program outlined by Hoyt 
(1977). While three such projects were selected by OCE from among a number 
of competing proposals, the ED Grants and Procurement Management Division 
was not able to obligate the funds (c.$500,000) prior to the end of FY80. 
The projects were subsequently funded with FY81 funds, but the FYSO funds 
intended for this purpose reverted to the Treasury. By carefully targeting 
the discretionary funds it had available, OCE was able to accomplish a 
great deal in FY79 and FY80. However, the unobligated funds clearly 
represent a missed opportunity to accomplish even more. 

Apart from the InterAmerica Research Associates contracts to foster the 
develop- ment of partnerships with community organizations, OCE devoted 
relatively little of the discretionary resources to national-level 
leadership, and yet its accomplishments in this area were substantial. 
Since the Incentive Act was enacted, the number of documents and reports 
published by OCE and the number of speeches and presentations given by OCE 
staff have increased substantially. Further, 58 mini-conferences were 
conducted, each involving up to ten local- and/or state-level educators 
along with representatives of other stakeholder groups (e.g., business, 
labor, higher education, special interest groups). Previous efforts (e.g., 
contracts issued under PL93-380) had succeeeded in enhancing awareness of 
and commitment to career education among the states and among professional 
education associations. Under the Incentive Act, relationships were also 
established and maintained with a number of community organizations. 
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However, an informal survey revealed that the nations 's largest business, 
Industry and labor organizations were significantly less aware of and 
involved in career education per se . though they were highly supportive of 
the goals of career education. 

From the data available, then, it appears that the Office of Career 
Education has carried out its responsibilities to administer the incentive 
and discretionary funds and to provide national leadership. Through its 
efforts all but three of the states have become active participants in the 
federal career education incentive program, and most of the main actors in 
the comprehensive career education program model have become involved in 
and are supportive of its implementation. Consideration might be given, 
however, to further efforts to involve business, and industry and labor 
organizations at the national level. 

National Advisory Council for Career Education 

The National Advisory Council for Career Education (NACCE) was estab- 
lished in 1974; however, its scope was expanded under the Incentive Act. 
Due to a delay in obtaining appointments for the new members, as well as 
for replacements for old members whose terms had expired, the Council was 
not able to meet at all in calendar year 1979. However, it resumed 
functioning in calendar year 1980, meeting five times during that 12-inonth 
period. Testimony regarding the importance of career education and issues 
to be resolved in the implementation was obtained from approximately 55 
individu- als representing business, labor, and community organizations and 
higher education. Numerous resolutions were adopted, and 22 specific 
recommenda- tions were transmitted to the Secretary of Education. 

The Council thus appears to have very successfully carried out its 
duties during 1980. Much of this success may be attributed to the leader- 
ship of the 1980 Chairman, who was very effective both in running the coun- 
cil and in bringing together key representatives of the various stakeholder 
groups to address the council. As of this writing, the 1981 Council has 
yet to meet, because new members had not yet been officially appointed. 
Thus, it is not at all clear whether or not the previous high level of 
Council activity will be sustained. 



State Education Agencies 

A total of 47 states, plus the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
selected insular areas participated in the career education incentive 



program in FY79 and FY80. While at least 80% of the funds received by 
these states was to be disbursed to intermediate and/or local education 
agencies, up to 10% could be used for state-level administration and 
another 10% could be used to support state-level leadership activities. 

Findings f rom the annual reports . Analysis of approximately one-half 
of the FY80 annual reports revealed that the FY79 Incentive Act funds were 
being used as intended at the state and local levels. While states were 
allowed to withhold up to 10% of their FY79 funds for administering their 
state programs, only about half of the states whose reports were analyzed 
did so (although two of those states used slightly more than 10% of their 
allot- ments for administration). Where funds were withheld for 
administration, they were used almost exclusively for personnel costs 
(i.e.. State Career Education Coordinators and/or support staff). Nearly 
all of the states, on the other hand, reserved at least some of the allowed 
10% of the state allotment to support state-level leadership activities, 
including needs assessments and evaluations, development and/or 
dissemination of materials and resources, training, and developing 
collaborative relationships. The annual reports gave no indication of 
whether or not these activities had previously been carried out without the 
support of Incentive Act funds, but it is likely that the Incentive Act 
provided a major impetus in most of the states. The remaining 84% of the 
PL95-207 funds allocated to each state were used to aid intermediate and 
local education agencies in incorporating career education into their 
regional or district programs. The majority (50%) of these funds was used 
to promote instilling career education into instructional programs, through 
such activities as conducting inservice training and developing or 
disseminating career education materials. The second most frequent use 
(based on financial reports) was incorporating career education into career 
guidance programs or activities at the inter- mediate or local level, with 
20% of the states' allotments supporting such efforts. Other intermediate/ 
local-level activities supported by Incentive Act funds included local 
needs assessments and the development of collaborative relationships at the 
local level. Again, in most cases no information was provided in the 
reports regarding the extent of other previous or current state (or 
federal) support for such activities; thus, it is not possible to tell from 
these reports the extent to which they have resulted primarily from the 
Incentive Act. 
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Similar patterns of emphasis were observed in the FY79 objectives that 
the states had set for themselves. Again, administration of the program was 
not a major concern: fewer than one-sixth of the states' reported objectives 
related to administration, and over half of those concerned disbursing funds 
to lEAs/LEAs. Approximately 47% of the states' objectives concerned state- 
level leadership activities (primarily the development of collaborative 
relationships and the dissemination of materials and resources). The 
remainder of the objectives concerned activities at the intermediate or 
local level, with infusion of career education into instructional or guid- 
ance programs being the most frequently mentioned. The states reported they 
were generally successful in achieving these objectives, with average suc- 
cess rates ranging from 97% for fostering inservice training at the local 
level to 69% for conducting local-level needs assessments. In general, how- 
ever, over half of the states achieved 75% or more of their objectives in 
each area and no state achieved fewer than 60% of its objectives. 

Findings from site visits . Support for career education was found to 
be strong in the majority of the nine states visited: Chief State School 
Officers in six states had actively promoted its implementation; five state 
legislatures had passed laws of endorsement; four State Boards of Education 
had adopted formal resolutions of approval; and seven states had appropri- 
ated funds in FY79 to support implementation (in amounts ranging from 
$25,000 to $2.4 million, an increase from three states prior to FY79). Six 
states reported the use of funds from other state sources (such as voca- 
tional education and state basic skills improvement programs) to support 
career education activities, and seven reported the use of funds from other 
federal programs (e.g., non PL95-207 programs such as ESEA Title IV C, 
ESAA, CETA and Vocational Education Act). Only two of the nine states 
visited were using PL95-207 as the sole source of career education support. 
Three states reported that their overall level of support for career educa- 
tion implementation had increased since receipt of PL9 5-207 funds, an espe- 
cially encouraging finding in view of the fact that no non-federal matching 
was required in FY79, the first year of funding under the Act. 

All states visited were using the Act's allowable state setaside funds 
(10%) for leadership purposes, with 43 separate activities being reported. 
Most were being conducted by state education agency (SEA) personnel or with 
their significant involvement. In two states, however, all leadership 
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activities were contracted out. Two-thirds of the activities were in the 
areas of (1) inservice training for local education agency (LEA) personnel 
or (2) local coordinators, and (3) collecting, evaluating, and disseminat- 
ing career education materials. About half of the states were devoting 
some leadership funds to (4) promoting collaborative relationships with 
business, labor, industry, professional, government, civic, or community 
groups and (5) conducting statewide leadership conferences. Relatively 
little effort was being devoted to (6) conducting needs assessment or 
evaluation studies or (7) working with institutions of higher education to 
include career education in preservlce teacher training curricula. Slightly 
over half of the 43 state leadership activities were new; and with the 
exception of the collection and dissemination of materials, few of the 
activities had been carried out prior to the receipt of PL9 5-207 funds. 
Thus, the Act appears to have resulted in a substantial increase in state- 
level leadership designed to enhance career education implementation. 

Considerable business, labor, industry, professional, civic, and com- 
munity (BLIP/CC) group participation at the state level was in evidence, 
although much of this participation originated prior to the receipt of 
Incentive Act funds. Five of the states visited had formed state career 
education advisory councils, with an average of 27 members per state. In 
seven states, BLIP/CC groups had conducted or assisted in the conduct of 
workshops or other implementation support activities, and in six states 
such groups had prepared or disseminated instructional materials for use in 
career education. 

On the average, about 18% of the LEAs in the nine states visited had 
applied for PL95-207 grants, and about half of all applicants were success- 
ful, with an average of 18 awards per state. Almost half of the awards 
went to LEAs that had not previously been involved in career education 
implementation. Each of the 13 local-level activites permitted by PL95-207 
was being conducted in at least three states. In all states, some form of 
local "buy-in" or participation was reported, but data on the dollar value 
of this participation were difficult to obtain at the state level. In the 
four states where estimates of local funding could be obtained, the esti- 
mates ranged from $53,000 to $653,939, with an average of over $260,000. 
Five of the nine states reported an appreciable increase in local-level 
career education implementation as a result of the availability of PL95-207 
funds. 
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Only two of the nine states visited had any plans to conduct formal 
controlled studies of career education impact in the state, and these were 
states with large state-funded programs. Thus, while each state visited 
planned to provide some evaluative evidence regarding its use of PL95-207 
funds, the highly idiosyncratic nature of this evidence will severely limit 
its utility in any national effort to assess the impact of PL95-207. 

In general, all state-level respondents reported that PL95-207 was 
responsible for increased levels of career education implementation. The, 
magnitude of the impact appeared to be greatest in those states where fed- 
eral funds were not dwarfed by state career education programs, yet were 
part of an identifiable state career education thrust. Projections for the 
proportions of LEAs that would be implementing career education to some 
degree by 1984 ranged from 25 to 100 percent, assuming no drastic reduc- 
tions in current levels of federal or state funding. Most respondents also 
pointed out the importance of including career education in state curricu- 
lum or school accreditation standards as a way of ensuring longer term 
implementation. ' 

Intermediate/Local Education Agencies 

All of the seven lEAs and 24 LEAs visited had obtained FY? 9 PL95-207 
grants. At each site, interviews were conducted with project directors, 
local coordinators, and other staff to collect indicators of PL95-207 pro- 
gram perfonnance at the sub-state level. 

In general, grants averaging about $36,000 to regional educational 
service centers allowed these lEAs to provide inservlce training and other 
forms of technical assistance to LEAs in their jurisdictions. Since they 
were generally dependent upon outside funding for all of their operations, 
the lEAs contributed few nonfederal resources to these activities. More- 
over, PL95-207 career education grants generally constituted only a small 
proportion of lEA budgets. 

Incentive Act grants to the 27 LEAs visited ranged from Jl,000 to 
t216,925, with an average award of i33,000 for a 12-month period. On the 
average, PL9 5-207 funds constituted 38% of the total career education 
budgets at these sites. Other sources included: local education funds, 
37%; state funds, 10%; federal programs such as vocational education and 
ESEA Title IV, 7%; and other non-governmental funds, 8%. 
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Most of the LEAs visited had had some previous career edcuation 
implementation efforts underway prior to the receipt of PL95-207 funds. 
Similarly, the local project staff (which averaged 4.5 PTE professionals 
and 1.2 FTE support personnel) tended to have had considerable previous 
career education experience. One-third of these staff members were paid 
through PL95-207 funds. 

All of the superintendents and three-fourths of the school boards in 
the visited districts had formally endorsed career education as a component 
of their educational program, projects generally encompassed many differ- 
ent types of activites, including: formal staff and materials development 
efforts aimed at infusing career education into the K-'12 curriculum; 
encouraging participation by business and community groups; promoting non- 
stereotyped career guidance and career awareness; and helping students to 
develop employability skills through simulated and actual work experience. 
All but five of the LEAs visited had made systematic efforts to reduce bias 
and stereotyping in students' career planning, and three of those five 
indicated this was a project objective that would be addressed in the near 
future. 

Roughly 58% of the teachers in these districts (62% at grades K-6, 53% 
at grades 7-12) were estimated to be using a "careers emphasis" regularly 
in their teaching—up from about 30% during the 1978-79 school year. An 
even higher proportion of counselors was reported to be actively supporting 
career edu- cation implementation (62% at the elementary level, 78% at the 
secondary level). Almost 85% of the local respondents indicated that the 
avail- ability of PL9 5-207 funds had contributed to these significant 
increases. 

In keeping with this picture of high activity levels, 65% of the 
funded districts reported the existence of a local career education action 
council, with an average of 16 members representing primarily business and 
professional organizations; representatives of labor, community, and handi- 
capped or special needs organizations were less often represented. The 
most common activities of these councils were to stimulate community 
involvement and participation in the schools and to endorse formally the 
career education program. All but two of the LEAs visited reported some 
business/community participation in their career education efforts. 

Continued growth of career education within these districts was seen 
as dependent upon: (1) the contined availability of supplemental funds, 
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either state or federal, to maintain local (district-level) career educa- 
tion coordinators and to permit continued inservice training; (2) continued 
support and pressure from local school administrators and state-level staff 
(including state curriculum standards and/or accreditation requirements); 
and (3) continued local community support. 

Conclusions 

While the results of this brief evaluation are based only on data that 
were readily available and/or easily obtainable and in no way represent a 
comprehensive picture of the status of career education in the country as a 
whole, it is apparent that PL95-207 funds are serving the purposes envi- 
sioned by Congress when it passed the Incentive Act. In administering the 
program, OCE is providing advice au<J assistance to individual states as 
well as utilizing the discretionary funds to address needs common to sev- 
eral, if not all, of the states (i.e., dissemination of information on 
exemplary projects, promoting involvement of community organizations). 
Moreover, OCE is playing an active role in providing national leadership, 
and this role has been assisted by the activities of the National Advisory 
Council for Career Education. States are utilizing the Incentive Act funds 
as prescribed in the legislation, with 80% or more of the FY79 funds being 
transferred to intermediate or local education agencies. At the same time, 
states are maintaining and even increasing their investments in career 
education. Even given rather meager state-level career education staffing 
and rapid turnover among State Coordinators, state leadership is being 
exercised at an accelerating rate in the majority of states visited. In 
line with the collaborative nature of career education, considerable 
resources are being provided by other state and federal education programs 
and by the private sector — ^business, labor, industry, professional, 
government, civic and com- munity organizations. In most districts where 
PL9 5-207 grants have been received, the schools seem well advanced toward 
complete career education involvement — involvement that contains most of 
the career education ele- ments prescribed by the OCE (Hoyt, 1977). Thus, 
in spite of the relatively small (by federal standards) amount of funds 
appropriated in FY79 for career education, substantial progress appears to 
have been made, at the national, state, and local levels, in developing 
commitment to career edu- cation, and in instilling career education into 
the educational system at the K-12 levels. 
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still to be implemented at this early stage of the Incentive Act 
Program (approximately two years into the planned five-year funding of the 
Act) are the following: (1) coordinated state- or local-level plans for 
evaluating and reporting on the impact of career education; (2) investments 
in preservlce training designed to prepare new education personnel for 
using career education concepts; (3) active involvement of organized labor, 
especially NEA and AFT state and local affiliates; and (4) active involve- 
ment of organizations representing the handicapped and other special needs 
populations. These areas could fruitfully receive more attention in the 
future. 



Implications for Further Evaluation 

Information relating to maviy of the activities specified in the Evalua- 
tion Program model for the Career Education Incentive Act program was found 
to be readily available and/or easily obtainable. This was particularly 
true for the Office of Career Education (OCE) and the National Advisory 
Council for Career Education (NACCE). OCE records and reports provided 
considerable detail on the activities and accomplishments of this group, 
while the minutes for the various meetings of the Advisory Council performed 
a similar function for that group. 

Obtaining estimates of program performance at the state and local 
levels was somewhat more problematic. The annual reports submitted by the 
states contained a great deal of information regarding the uses the states 
had made of their Incentive Act funds. However, wide variation among the 
states in both the type and specificity of the information provided made it 
difficult to make cross-state comparisons or generalizations based on these 
data. For example, data regarding accomplishments were presented in terms 
of the objectives the states had set for themselves. This allowed us to 
determine the extent to which a state had achieved its objectives, overall 
and by (general) area, but it was not possible to develop specific esti- 
mates of the amount of inservice training, or materials development, other 
state-level activities that were being carried out as a result of the 
availability of Incentive Act funds. Similarly, because no baseline data 
were provided, it was not possible to determine the extent to which these 
various activities had increased under the Incentive Act. 
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This problem was compounded at the Intermediate and local levels. Not 
only did the states differ substantially In the kinds of Information they 
provided regarding the accocpllshments of the lEAs/LEAs who received Incen- 
tive Act funds, there was no basis for generalizing from this sample of 
lEAs/LEAs to the country as a whole. Thus, while much Is clearly being 
accomplished with Incentive Act funds. It Is not possible to determine, with 
current data sources, the extent to which the Implementation of career edu- 
cation Is Increasing, nationwide, under the Career Education Incentive Act. 

Some clarifications and modifications In the reporting procedures for 
the following years should Improve the quality of state and local data 
available. For example. In commenting on the FY80 reports, OCE provided 
more specific guidance regarding the Information on use of funds that 
should be provided. Ideally, this will result In data that can be summed 
across sites, although there Is some risk that the figures provided will be 
only estimates, rather than actual dollar amounts. In addition, building 
on the data collection procedures used In the site visits during the evalu- 
ablllty assessment and the rapid feedback evaluation, OCE has prepared a 
series of standardized reporting forms to be used to describe the various 
state leadership activities that are undertaken.* 

With these modifications In the annual state reporting procedures, the 
bases for program administrative and performance monitoring will be In 
place and functioning. Routine tabulation and analysis of these data 
should provide, at low cost, a comprehensive picture of the extent to which 
the objectives and activities specified In the Evaluable Program model are 
being carried out. This monitoring could be carried out by an OCE staff 
person assigned to this function, or by an outside contractor. 

However, the question of the extent to which the Career Education 
Incentive Act Is contributing to more widespread Implementation of career 
education cannot be answered through these administrative or monitoring 
functions. The Office of Career Education may wish to give some consid- 
eration to a systematic nationwide survey of lEA/LEA (and, perhaps, insti- 
tution of higher education) implementation of career education, using the 




* These forms have been submitted to the Office of Management and Budget 
and the Federal Education Data Acquisition Council for approval. As of 
the time that this report was prepared, however, notice of approval had 
not yet been received. 
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data from a 1974-75 (pre-Incentive Act) survey as the baseline. Increases 
In both the level and intensity of implementation since that time could be 
assessed. Further, in conjunction with the information supplied in the 
states' annual reports, the extent to which these increases could be 
attributed to the Incentive Act could be determined. Depending on the 
scope and intensity of such a survey, the costs would range from ilOO,000- 
i300,000. However, such a survey would provide more precise estimates of 
the effects of the Incentive Act on career education implementation, and 
such information would be of considerable value to OCE in preparing program 
performance reports and recommendations regarding the need for additional 
federal support for career education. 

A second possible further evaluation activity concerns the identifica- 
tion of additional exemplary career education projects at the intermediate 
or local levels that were supported with PL95-207 funds. The identifica- 
tion of such exemplary projects would contribute to the eventual goal of 
increasing career education implementation nationwide. For those projects 
found to possess adequate evaluation data or potential to obtain that data, 
assistance might be provided to prepare summaries and submit them for 
review by the Joint Dissemination Review Panel. Approved projects could 
apply for dissemination funding through the National Diffusion Network. 
Their evaluation data could also be summarized to help validate the pro- 
posed logic model of PL95-207's ultimate impact on students (Figure 1). 



The Incen tive Act as a Model for Federal Aid to Education 

Unlike many programs of federal assistance to education, PL95-207 
started with a fundamental premise that career education was a state and 
local rather than a federal responsibility. It mandated nothing: states 
were free to accept or reject the formula-based funding in accordance with 
their own priorities. When they accepted Incentive Act funds, states were 
made aware of several major elements of the program that made it unique; 
(1) an increasing proportion of nonfederal financial commitments was 
required, such that after five years federal support would terminate alto- 
gether; (2) a wide range of stflte- and local-level implementation activi- 
ties was permitted, with almost total state discretion in which ones could 
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be selected; and (3) reporting requirements were minimal, with no require- 
ments for counting what types of students received which services or for 
acquiring standardized forms of student outcome data (e.g., achievement 
tests). "Supplanting, while being discouraged by a loosely worded main- 
tenance of effort requirement, was not specifically prohibited. 

In essence, PL95-207 is a modified block grant program that contains 
many of the benefits and few of.the drawbacks associated with recent block 
grant policy initiatives. There is modest accountability, in that states 
are required to select from a large but finite list of acceptable activi- 
ties and then to report annually on how much was spent on each type. The 
law requires funding for fiscal years 1982 and 1983 to be reduced to the 
extent that states are unsuccessful in attaining the objectives they have 
set for themselves in fiscal years 1980 and 1981. States are also required 
to "pass through" a minimum of 80 percent of the funds received, permitting 
a modest amount of state leadership while precluding the creation of a 
top-heavy bureaucracy. 

Finally, the Incentive Act acknowledges that while career education 
implementation is ultimately a state and local responsibility, there is a 
legitimate and necessary federal leadership role, which is to be exercised 
within the bounds imposed by six and one-half percent of the total annual 
appropriation— a proportion that virtually preempts the claim of bureau- 
cractic inefficiency. 

As Department of Education policymakers and the Congress debate the 
relative merits of categorical versus block grants during the coming 
months, the success achieved by PL95-207 deserves attention as a possible 
model of relatively unobtrusive, flexible, efficient, and apparently effec- 
tive federal aid to education. 
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APPENDIX A 

Major Objectives of Federal Career 
Education Incentive Program and 
Possible Indicators, for Measuring 
Their Attainment 
(Measurement Model) 



Hajor ObjectlveB of Federal Career Education Incentive Program 
and Possible Indicators for Heasiiring Their Attainment 



Actor: Office of CarP<>r fAumti^^ 

HaJor Objective 

1. There will be o significant Increase 
In all states' capability to Inplenent 
career education (CE). 



Possible Indicators 

a. miiber of states participritlng in the progran 
(submitting plans, assurances, reports, receiving 
and using funds) 

b. number of states establishing m CE programs 
or expanding existing programs since receipt of 
PL 95-207 funds 



c, 



d. 



number and types of state staff members assigned 
to conduct CE Implementation functions since 
receipt of PL 95-207 funds 

amounts of state funds and federal funds from 
programs that permit state allocation 
discretion (e.g., Title IV C) devoted to CE 
Implementation (unctions since receipt of 
PL 95-207 funds 

number and types of statewide leadership 
(e.g., training, planning, evaluating) 
activities carried out by states since 
receipt of PL 95-207 funds 

frequency of OCE technical asslRtonce (TA) 
events for state staff, degree of parti- 
cipation by state staff, and perceived 
utility of TA by state staff 

nnmber of CE projects submitted by states 
participating in the PL 95-207 program for 
approval by the Joint Dissemination Review 
Panel (JDRP); number of these projects approved 
by the JDRP; number of these projects entering 
the Notional Diffusion Network (NDN); number 
of WIN CE projects chosen for replication 
and visitation 



Possible Data Sources 

a. OCE records 

b. state reports 

c. atnte reports, survey of r.EAs 

d. state reports, siirvey of SFAs 



e. state reports, survey of SEAs 



f. OCE records, state lepnrts, 
survey of SEAs 



g. OCE records, JDRP records, 
HON records, records of NDN 
member CE projects 
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OCE (continued) 



Hajor Objective 

2. The career education concept will be 
widely understood by key actors at the 
national, state, and local levels 
(key actors Include buslnesdi labor, 
industry, professional, civic and 
connunity groups $^ veil as 
educators). 



a, 



c, 



Possible Indicators 

nurter and distribution of OCE-prepared 
(or OCE-coUected) docunents presenting 
CE concepts 

nunber of speeches presentlni; CE concepts 
given by OCE staff, attendance, 
and audience reception 

nuiber of OCE alniconferences held 
presenting CE concepts and outcomes 
of alniconferences 

nunber of OCE lA events for key actorb, 
degree of participation, and outcomes 
of TA events 

accuracy of CE concept reflected In 
pronouncettents, publications, etc., 
of national, state, local key actors 

extent of participation by national 
business, labor, industry, professional, 
civic, and conunlty groups in CE 
liplenentation at the state and local 
level 



Possible Data Sources 
a. OCE records 



b, OCE records, survey oF 
audiences 



c, OCE records, docuiaents, 
survey of participants 

d, OCE records, survey nf TA 
recipients 

e, docuDent analysis 



f. survey of national BUP/CC 
groups, OCE records 



). The prograi of incentive grants 
to states will be adtinlstered 
ona tlaely and efficient basis. 



a. nuiaber of state CE inplenentation plans 
reviewed; nunber of ataendnents requested and 
nature of suggested aRendneftte; nunber of 
anendnents reviewed 

b. nunber of state plans finally approved and 
tine required for final approval 

c. nunber of annual state reports received 
within legal deadline, nunber of annual 
reports reviewed, and nunber of suggestions 
rendered for Inprovcnents or nodificatlons 
of state inplenentation objectives 

d. nunber of Inplenentation grants provided to 
atates and tine elapsed between state 
subnlesion of assurances (FY79) or plans 
(FY8fl) and actual receipt of funds 



a. OCE records 

b« OCE records 
c* OCE records 



OCE records 
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OCE (continued) 



Major ObJecwJvif 

The discretionary prograis of (1) lodel 
and denonatratlon project develop- 
nent and dlsseilnatlon and (2) occupa- 
tional Inforoation dlsaeiilnatlon 
authorized by PL 95*207 Sections 
10 and 12 will be adilnlatered In 
a tlaely and efficient nanner. 



Possible Indicators 

a. nuiber of OCE requests for and contract 
awards to projects designed to detaonstrate 
effective CR lethods and develop exemplary 
Kodels 

b. ORount of funds provided to assist LEAs In 
adopting exemplary CE projects 

c. number of exemplary CE projects chosen by 
LEAs for adoption or adaptation through 
the NDN 

d. amount of funds provided to assist In the 
dissemination of Information about federal 
sources of occupatlonnl and career informa- 
tion, number of documents disseminated 



Possible Data Sources 

a. OCE recurds 

b. OCE records 

c. NDN records 

d. OCE records, HOICC records 



Actor; National Advisory Council for Career EdticaHon (ucq^ 



I Reports and recomendatlons will be 
prepared regarding the acompUshments 
of CE Implementation under PI 95-207* 



a. number of meetings of NACCE and number of 
members In Attendance 

b* number of reports and recommendations 
Issued by NACCE regarding PL 95-207 
nccompUshments 



a. minutes of NACCK meetings 

b. OCE bibliography, mlnotcs of 
NACCE mectluRS 



2. Advice regarding needs for Improved 
administration of PL 95-207 will be 
provided to the Director of OCE and 
the Secretary of Education. 



a. number of memoranda or recommendations 
- issued by NACCE to OCE and Education 

Department (ED) 

b. incidents of useful advice reported 
by OCE Director, other ED staff 



a. minutes of NACCE meetings, 
NACCE records 

b. ED staff Interviews 
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Actor! StatP Rdnration k^Pf^ei^n (^Kj^) 



Major Objectives 

1. SEAs win appoint functional stale 
CE coordlnatorB, apply for and use 
'PI 95-207 funds, and Initiate or 
Increase state Investients in CE 
Inpleientatton, 



b. 



Possible Indicators 

nmber of states partlclpatlne In the PL 95-207 
pragrai (subnlttlng plans, assurance, reports, 

receiving and using funds) 

nuiber of states establishing nev CE prograns 
or expanding existing programs since receipt of 
funds 



c, nuiber and types ot state staff neibers assigned 
to conduct CE lipleientatlon functions since 
receipt of PL 95-207 funds 

d, aiounts of state funds and federal funds froii 
prograns that peralt state allocation dlscretlan 
(e,g.. Title IV C) devoted to CE lipleientatlon 
fwtlons since receipt of PL 95-207 fundu 

e, level of state CE coordinator within the SEA 
adilnlstratlvG hierarchy 

f, extent of collaboration between state CE coordina- 
tor and officials of other SEA divisions/ 
prograis 



Possible Data Sources 

a. ()CE records 

b. state reports, survey nf SKAs 

c. state reports, survey of SIlAs 

d. state reports, survey of SEAr 

e. state reports, survey nf SKAs 

f. state rftportfl, survey of SEAs 



2* Awareness of and conltnent to CE 
aiong key actors at the state and 
local level (key actors Include bus- 
iness, labor, industry, professional, 
civic and comnlty groups as veil 
as educators) will be developed or 
Increased* 



a. leibershlp In and activity of state CE 
advisory council 

b. nuiber and types of statewide leadership (e.g., 
training, planning, evaluating) activities 
carried out by states since receipt of PL 95- 
207 funds 

c. nuRher and distribution of SEA-prepared (or 
SEA-collected) doctments presenting CE concepts 

d. nuiber of speeches presenting CE concepts given 
by SEA staff, attendance, and audience reception 

e. nuiber of SEA TA events for key actors, 
degree of participation, and outcomes of TA 
events 



a. state reports, survey of SEAs 



b. state reports, survey of SEAs 



c. SEA records 



d. SEA records, survey of audiences 



e« SEA records, survey of 
participants 
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SEAs (continued) 



Hajor Objectives 



ON 



2. (cont'd) 



3. Increased state funding vlil be made 
available to lEAs/LEAs for CE 
inplenentatlon (in accordance with 
the provisions of PL 95-207, Section 
8(a)(3), 8(b), and 8(c) ) 



4. Inproved evaluations of CE inpleflen- 
tation at the state and local level 
vlJl be conducted, reported, and used. 



5. There will be a significant increase 
In the nuBber of CE project applying 
for and obtaining state validation 
and adoption support funding throuih 
ESEA Title IV C. 



Posalble Indicators 

f. extent of participation by national 
bualneas, labor, Industry, professjonal, 
civic, and comaunlty groups in CE 
Inplcientatlon at the state and local 
level 

a. content of state plans, state funding 
guidelines, RFPs for PL 95-207 

b. state line-lten appropriations for CE, 
both federal and non-federol prograws 

c. miwber and types of lEA/lEA CE 
projects funded in the state, as a 
proportion of total lEAs/LEAs, since 
receipt of PL 95-207 funds 

a. number and types of state and local 
evaluations conducted 

b. extent of and uses of evaluations 
conducted 

a. nunber of CE projects applyipg for and 
obtaining state validation and adoption 
support funding through ESEA Title IV C 



Possible Data Sources 

f. survey of state BMP/CC 
groups, SEA records 



a. state plans, state reports, 
survey of SEAs 

b. state budgets 



c. state reports 



a. state reports 

b. survey of SEAs 



a* State Title IV C program 
records 
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Miax'. InttrMedlate/Lota] ktml^^ 



Hajor Objectives 

lEAi/UAs will appoint functional 
local CE coordinators, apply for 
and use PL 95-20? funds, and Ini- 
tiate or increase local invest- 
ments in CR MmtatloR. 



Possible Indicators 



nuiber and types ot lEA/LEA CK projects 
Applying for and receiving CE funds in the 
state, as a proportion of total lEAs/LEAs, 
since receipt of PL 95-20? funds 

number and types of lEA/LEA staff assigned to 
conduct CE lipleientation functions since 
receipt of PL 95-20? funds 

aiount of local funds and federal /state 
funds froi other prograns that permit local 
sllocation discretion devoted to CE imple^ 
mentntlon functions since receipt of PL 95-20? 
funds 

•number and types ot CE inplenentntion act- 
ivities initiated end completed at the LEA 
level, and numbers of participants, as a 
proportion of total possible participants 
(participants include educators, members 
of local BLIP/CC organixations, parents, 
snd youths) 

number of and degree ot commitment ex- 
pressed In local board of education CE 
policy statements 



PoBslbJe Data Sources 

a. state reports, survey of SEAs, 
survey of LEAs, LEA records 



b, stste reports, mirvey of SEAs, 
survey of LEAs, LEA records 



Ci state reports, survey of SRAs, 
survey of LEAs, LEA records 



d, state reports, survey of SEAs, 
Burvey of LEAs, LEA records 



e, survey of LEAa, LEA records 



2. Awareness of and comltment to CE 
among key actors at the local level 
(key actors Include BLIP/CC groups 
88 veil as educators) will be 
developed or increased, 



a. membership In and activity of local 
CE advisory counctlfs) 

b. number and types of CE orientation 
and training activities carried out 

by lEAs/LEAa since receipt of PL 9S'*20? 
funds, attendance, and audience recep- 
tion 

c. extent of participation by local BLIP/CC 
members and groups (including parents 
and parent groups) in CE Iftplcnentntion 



a, LEA records, survey of LBAs 



b. LEA records, survey of |.P^h» 
survey of audiences 



c. LEA reconls, survey of LEAs 
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APPENDIX B 



State Career Education Incentive Grants . 
FY79 and FY80 



State 


FY79 


FY80 








A 1 A O V 9 


125 276 


128 472 


At^4 qmn«i ___________ _______ 


189 030 


141 179 


A ^^Bfttf ^« M 


171 7Sfi 


19ft A72 




1 6fi2 O^fi 


1 237 131 




91 n fiA>; 


1 56 703 

XJO , 




9AS SI 2 


176 ft36 

X/ O , O 




19S 1A1 


12ft A72 

X^O , H / X 




12S ^Sft 


12ft A72 

XXO , H / X 




SQQ 02ft 


443 912 




LOO 71 n 


310 AQ6 

OXU ,H70 




19R >\1fi 


12ft A72 

XXO , H / X 




12S S1^ 


128 472 


T1 1 4««^4 A 


007 ^A1 


65Q 560 




567 


324 566 




2^A ASft 


170 2ft7 
X/ u , xo/ 


IT A V% 0 #k 0 


17ft 27A 


130 020 




Ofil Q9A 


906 A31 
XUQ ,H JX 




^Aft 79A 


955 Q16 

X J J , 7XO 




125 6^6 


19ft A72 




340,905 


245,971 


MafiSAcliusetts 


456,278 


328,689 




777,628 


565,199 




333,735 


241,846 


Ml.ssj.ssi.iiDi. .................. 


212,170 


156,703 




377,407 


275,080 




125,455 


128,472 


Vohf ASttA ................. 


125,899 


128,472 




125 ^6Qifcifc 






19«; A07 


1 9fi A79 
Xxo ,4 /X 


K0»w jTay'S^v 


5ft1 755 


A10 A12 

HX7 ,HXX 




1 ^ftQ 6QA 


QQQ Q99 
770 , 7XX 


Nf^i^^h Oa^aI "In CI 


AAA 990 


^9A QQ1 
JXD , 77X 




19'\ ^QQ 


lxo,4/x 




Q70 AA7 




old aH offlA^ 






Public 


210,313 


153,410 




5,767 


5,234 




182.185 


135.356 




906,038 


654,224 






226,807 




125,522 


128,472 






179,991 




, 125,406** 








250,579 






784,244 






128,4^2 






128,472 






299,822 
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Appendix B (continued) 



State Career Education Incentive Grants. 
FY79 and FY80 




State 



Fy79 



FYSO 



Washington . . 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin . . . 
Wyoming . ... . 
Guam 



$ 292,344 



143,728 
388,162 
125,237 
62,009 
39,781 
23,374 
8,629 
66,207 



216,619 
128,472 
281,143 
128,472 
69,521 
44,599 
26,206 
9,674 



Virgin Islands 
American Samoa 



Northern Mariana Islands 



Trust Territory of the Pacific 



TOTAL 



$18,700,000 



$14,025,000 



The private school students in the state of Oklahoma are being served under 
by-pass arrangement. 



After submitting the required assurances and receiving their FY79 grants , these 
two states decided to withdraw from the Career Education Incentive Act program 
Their FY79 funds were returned to the U.S. Treasury. 



The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands elected not to participate in the 



FY80 program. 
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APPENDIX C 



Discretionary Projects and Activities Supported with FY79/FY80 
Career Education Incentive Act Funds 



Identifying and Compiling Information About Community Based 
Organizations Efforts to Serve In-School Youth and Identifying 
and Compiling Information About Minority Community Based 
Organizations Efforts to Serve In-School Youth (InterAmerica 
Research Associates) 

Implementation of Section 12(a) of the Career Education Incentive 
Act (Public Law 95-207), Fiscal Year 1979 (NOICC) 

Special Project: Technical Assistance to Support Exemplary 
Career Education Program Dissemination (Capla Associates) 
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^^n^cJ^'^iSSA^^ COMPILING INFORMATION ABOUT COMMUNITY 
BASED ORGANIZATIONS EFFORTS TO SERVE IN-SCHOOL YC^^^^^^ 

o , Contract Award 

p ir.^^ v'"^. ^^^^^'■ch Associates from Career Education 

Rosslyn, Virginia program for: 

^ 10/1/79 - 12/31/80 
$W6,368 
* Contract No. 300790703 



1. 



PR03ECT DIRECTOR: Ted M. Barrera 

InterAmerica Research Associates 
1500 Wilson Boulevard 
Suite 800 

Rosslyn, Virginia 22209 
703/522-0870 

PARTICIPATING: 

INSTITUTI0N(S): ,^^P;;«f "tatives of Community Based Organizations 

(CBOs) and State Coordinators of Career Education 

MAJOR OBJECTIVES 

IZt '^K'^' ^l" °* ^^"^3°" ^""^ community based organization 
^l^^^l^:^^'' '^'^'^ State'and local 

^' InJTlZ plans for use in each State illustrating how, 

under the leadership of a State Coordinator of Career Education 

TZ"'^:Zf'rT ^'^t^'^^^^^^ of^'S^eer^tc^^^^^^^^^^^ 
at the ocal level can be obtained from community based 
organizations involved in this project. community based 

PROJECT ACTIVITIES 

oJSice'' r.?."''''3w^^^^ '^^"^ ^'•^^^y '^P'^'^^ an interest to 
tne Office of Career Education in working collaboratlvelv in career 
educa ion. A series of two-day mlni-conferlnces for represLtatl^^^^^^ 
STpSM. ^'^^ ''^'^ beTr^arcra nd 

A plan of action will be designed and developed with each Cno thnt 
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Appendix C-1 (continued) 



In addition, plans will be developed for use in each State specifying how. 
under the leadership of a State Coordinator of Career Education 
maximum involvement in the effective delivery of career education at the 
local level can be obtained from CBO's involved in this project. 

« • • 

Four two-day regional conferences will be held in locations geographically 
dispersed around the nation, and the culminating activity will be a 
national conference conducted in Washington, D.C. 



COMMUNICATION 

A single volume of notes compiled from all of the miniconferences will be 
submitted to the Office of Career Education at the end of the 
mmiconference series. 

^/'"l^l '^P^'* covering all project activities will be 
submitted at the end of the contract. 
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IDEOTIPYING AND COMPILING INFORMATION ABOUT MINORITY 
COMMUNITY BASED ORGANIZATIONS* EFFORTS TO SERVE IN-SCHOOL YOUTH 



Contractor: 

InterAmerlca Research Associates/ 
Rosslyn, Virginia 



Inc. 



Contract Award 

from Career Education 

Program £or: 

10/1/80 - 9/30/81 
$211,789 

Contract No. 300-80-0785 



PROJECT DIRECTOR: Norberto Cruz, Jr. 

InterAmerlca Research Associates, Inc. 
1555 Wilson Boulevard^ Suite 600. 
Rosslyn, Virginia 22209 « 
(703) 522-0870 



PARTICIPATING 

INSTITUTION (S) : Representatives o£ Minority Community Based Organizations 

(CBOs) 



MAJOR OBJECTIVES 

1. To Tdentify community based organizations that are actively working with 
minority youth. 

2. To docximent how minority cosamunity based organizations can become more 
involved in career education by the development of interests, resources, 
and e:<7ertise in creating linkages with career education programs in 
order to e^qpand opportunities for minority youth. 

* 

PROJECT ACTIVITIES 

Znt trAmerica will contact minority CBOs who have already expressed an 
-surest to the Office of Career Education in working collaboratively with 
'itreer education programs. 

A series of two-day mini-conferences for representatives of participating 
minority CBOs will be organized and iirplemented in the Washington, D.C« 
metropolitan area. 

COMMUNICATION 



EKLC 



h sifti^le volume of notes compiled from all of the mini-conferences will be 
submitted to the Office of Career Education at the end of the mini-conference 
series « Three copies of a final report covering all project activities will 
be submitted at the end of the contract. 
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Appendix C-2 



OCE, POL, and NOICC Collaborate on Dissemination of Information 
About Federal Sources of Career Information 



Section 12(a) of the Career Education Incentive Act (Public Law 95-207) calls for 
the Office of Career Education (OCE) of the U.S. Department of Education, after 
consultation with the National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee 
(NOICC), to furnish information to interested parties about "Federal programs 
which gather, analyze, and disseminate occupational and career information." 

Consultations with NOICC early in Fiscal Year 1979 (the first year of operation of 
Public Law 95-207) Indicated that NOICC had already arranged for the 
development of the manuscript of a publication to be entitled NOICC-Related 
Activities; A Review of Federal Programs. It was determined that this publication 
would, in fact, identify and describe "Federal programs which gather, analyze^ and 
disseminate occupational and career information." 

OCE and the NOICC staff decided that the best use of the Fiscal Year 1979 funds 
under Section 12(a) of Public Law 95-207 would be to provide for the printing and 
distribution of additional copies of NOICC-Related Activities; A Review of 
Federal Programs, o ver and above the number of copies which NOICC would have 
been able to print with its own resources. Accordingly, under the authority of 
Section 5(a)(2)(B) of Public Law 95-207, Fiscal Year 1979 career education funds 
were reserved and made available to supplement NOICC's printing order for the. 
new publication. These funds provided for the printing and distribution of 6,200 
supplementary copies of the 290-page publication. The supplementary copies were 
widely distributed across the country, with one of the main channels of distribution 
being the State Coordinators of Career Education. 

Early in Fiscal Year 1980, further consultations were held with NOICC concerning 
the implementation of Section 12(a) of Public Law 95-207. These consultations 
indicated that the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL) was already at work on the 
development of the manuscript for a publication to be entitlted A Counselor's 
Guide to Occupational Information; A Catalog of Federal Career Publications. It 
was determined that this publication would serve to identify and describe "Federal 
programs which gather, analyze, and disseminate occupational and career 
information," as called for under Section 12(a) of the Career Education Incentive 
Act. 

OCE and the NOICC staff decided that the best use of the Fiscal Year 1980 funds 
under Section 12(a) of Public Law 95-207 would be to provide for the printing and 
distribution of additional copies of A Counselor's Guide to Occupational 
Information; A Catalog of Federal Career Publications, over and above the number 
of copies which DOL would have been able to print with its own resources. The 
manuscript for the Counselor's Guide was completed and sent to the U.S. 
Government Printing Office for printing in July of 1980. At that time, under the 
authority of Section 5(a)(2)(B) of Public Law 95-207, the U.S. Department of 
Education reserved Fiscal Year 1980 career education funds and made these funds 
available to supplement DOL's printing order for the new publication. 

The printing of the publication has now been completed and the finished copies 
have been delivered by the Government Printing Office. A total of 21,500 
supplementary copies of the 63-page publication were printed with the Fiscal Year 
1980 career education funds made available under Public Law 95-207, 
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The main channel for the distribution of the supplementary copies of the 
Counselor's Guide is through the State Coordinators of Career Education in each of 
the States and territories. Multiple copies of the Guide have been shipped to each 
State Coordinator of Career Education. The number of copies per State varies 
from 595 copies per State (sent to the States with the largest populations) to 210 
copies per State (sent to the States with the smallest populations). The State 
Coordinators of Career Education have been requested to distribute the Counselor's 
Guide_to individuals in each State who are interested in and can benefit from this 
type of information. 

In addition, OCE will furnish single copies free to individuals who write in and ask 
for them, as long as the supplementary stocks last. After these stocks are 
exhausted, interested individuals can order additional copies directly from the U.S. 
Government Printing Office at a price of $3.50 per copy. An order should specify 
■.ttteStitle <5f the pu^^ as well as the GPO Stock Number which is 029-001- 

02'f90-8. Orders should be addressed to the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20'f02. 

It is believed that A Counselor's Guide to Occupational Information; A Catalog of 
Federal Career Publications will be useful to persons in State and local educational 
agencies who are involved in developing and implementing career education 
programs, vocational education programs, and CETA-related programs and who can 
benefit from knowledge about the many Federal sources of occupational and career 
information. 



— ** °^ 2^ publications mentioned above are now available in the ERIC 

system under the acxression numbers ED-178-773 and ED-195-747. 
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SPECIAL PROJECT: TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
TO SUPPORT EXEMPLARY CAREER EDUCATION 
PROGRAM DISSEMINATION 

Contractor; Capla Associates, Inc. Supplemental Contract Award 
IS Overlook Avenue from Career Education Program ton 

Rochelle Park, New Jersey 07662 10/1/79 - 6/30/SO 

(201)8*5-3399 $116,250 

Contract No. 300770**7 

PROJECT DIRECTOR: Dr. Mary Ann Lachat 

President, Capla Associates, Inc. 

PROJECT COORDINATOR: Dr. Alfred Gitlitz 

Vice President, Evaluation and Planning 
Capla Associates, Inc. 

PARTICIPANTS: Career Education Projects Approved by the 

Joint Dissemination Review Panel (JDRP) 

State Career Education Coordinators 

MAJOR OBJECTIVES 

The major objectives of this Special Project are: 



1. TO assist exemplary career education programs to develop 
effective dissemination materials and strategies; 

2. To inform State Career Education Coordinators about 
all JDRP-approved programs; 

3. To assist State Career Education Coordinators to (a) 
utilize relevant dissemination resources and (b) establish 
processes for identifying/validating outstanding programs 
m their States; and 

To determine the needs of States for further technical 
assistance in adopting exemplary career education programs 
and in implementing a process for identifying new JDRP- 
approved programs. 

PROJECT ACTIVITIES 

^T^fa/Lntl?'":^^ Assistance Base of the National Diffusion Network 
tTAB/NDN) IS a national technical assistance project which provides a 
regionalized system of training and support services to individuals and 
Ne°two^kTNDN) ""'^^ °^ Education's National Diffusion 
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Appendix C-3 (continued) 

TAB serves a variety of clients with primary empliasis upon funded MDN 
peveloper/Demonstrators (D/Ds) and State Facilitators (5Fs). On a more 
limited basis, dissemination units of State Education Agencies, and 
exemplary projects not funded as D/Ds may also avail themselves of TAB'S 
services. These services draw upon a continually expanding Consultant 
Resource Bank of over 300 specialists. These individuals come from 
education, business, and other professions. 

Through this Special Project, TAB will conduct a number of activities 
aimed at supporting dissemination efforts in career education. These 
activities will involve the providing of technical assistance to exemplary 
career education projects and State Career Education Coordinators as 
well as the development of a "Handbook for Disseminators." 

Training/Technical Assistance to 
Exemplary Career Education Proi^rams 

TAB will sponsor workshops and provide direct consultation to exemplary 
career education programs to assist them in the development of effective 
dissemination materials and strategies. Materials which TAB will help the 
programs develop will include: (I) awareness materials which can be used 
by State Career Education Coordinators and State Facilitators to help 
local education agencies make decisions about adopting the programs and, 
training, management, and evaluation materials which relate to 
program implementation at an adopter site. Travel and per diem expenses 
will also be paid through TAB to allow one person from each 3DRP- 
approved career education program to present/display the program at a 
National Career Education Conference to be held during March, 19S0. 

Training/Technical Assistance 
to State Career Education Coordinators 

TAB will sponsor a training seminar for State Career Education 
Coordinators at the National Career Education Conference in March, 19S0. 
This seminar shall consist of four interrelated sessions dealinp with* (1) 
the IVD adentification. Validation, and Dissemination) process of* the 
Division of Educational Replication as a model for States to use in 
and validating outstanding career education programs: (2) the 
aORP process and JDRP requirements; (3) the NDN - its goals, processes, 
components, and how to use it; and (*) a management system for 
disseminating career education information on a statewide basis The 
training seminar will also provide opportunities for the identification of 
tuture training/technical assistance needs. TAB will pay part of the 
travel and per diem expenses for State Career Education Coordinators to 
attend the National Conference. 
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"Handbook for Disseminators" 

A handbook will be developed to assist future exemplary career education 
programs in their dissemination efforts. The handbook will serve as a 
guide for any 3DRP-approved program in regard to tecliniques and 
procedures for effective dissemination. 
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APPENDIX D 



BUSINESS/INDUSTRY/LABOR INVOLVEMENT 
IN CAREER EDUCATION: A NATIONAL SURVEY* 



Steven M. Jung 
Laurl Steel 

American Institutes for Research 
Palo Alto, California 94302 



This paper was Initially prepared for delivery at the 1981 Annual Meeting 
of the American Educational Research Association. The survey was conducted 
under the terras of Contract No. 300-79-0544 with the Office of Evaluation 
and Program Management, U.S. Department of Education. Opinions expressed 
m this paper do not necessarily reflect the position or policy of the 
sponsor, and no official endorsement by the sponsor should be Inferred. 
The assistance of Ms. Susan McBaln and Ms. Marcella Kingi in conductinji 
telephone Interviews is gratefully acknowledged. 
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Business/Indus try/Labor Involvement 
In Career Education; A National Survey 



One of the cornerstones of career education, as reflected In the 
Career Education Incentive Act (PL95-207), is the promotion of active 
Involvement between the education and buslness/lndustry/labor communities. 
Steel, Jung, lIcBaln, and Klngl (1980) have documented extensive private 
sector lavolvement at the state and local levels. Howev^^r, little docu- 
mentation exists regarding the nature or extent of private sector Involve- 
ment In career education at the national level, much less the extent to 
which such Involvement has been stimulated, directly or Indirectly, by the 
Incentive Act program. While specific Instances of national business or 
labor support for career education have been reported (e.g., Education 
Commission of the States, 1979; Button & Bramlet, 1979; Hensley & Schulman, 
1977; Hoyt, 1980). It Is not clear whether these represent Isolated occur- 
rences or are Indicative of a trend. As part of a Department of Education 
funded rapid feedback evaluation of Incentive Act Implementation, AIR 
staff conducted a survey of business. Industry, and labor organizations to 
obtain some preliminary answers to these questions. The survey was 
directed to the nation's 100 largest business and labor organizations and 
focused on commitment to and support for career education, and career 
education types of activities at the highest corporate levels within these 
organizations. 

The sample of organizations selected for this survey Included the 75 
largest Industrial firms (determined by sales volume as reported by Fortune 
magazine, 1980), the 15 largest nonindustrial firms (determined by total 
sales or assets, as appropriate, as reported by Fortune magazine, 1980), 
and the 12 largest labor unions (determined by number of members, as 
reported by Infcrmat : !on Please Almanac , 1979)* Unstructured telephone 
interviews were conducted with all but eight, or 92%, of these organi- 
zations.* The composition of the sample Is summarized in Table 1. 



* Two organisations explicitly declined to participate in the survey; six 
others effectively declined by virtue of the responsible individuals not 
being available to talk with us and not returning repeated telephone 
calls. 
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Table 1 

Numbers of Business and Labor Organizations Interviewed 



Industrial Firms 

Energy and Chemical 

Agriculture /Foods/Foi-est Products 

Other Manufacturing 

TOTAL 

Non- Industrial 

Labor Unions 

TOTAL 



Interviews were conducted with the Indlvldual(s) In each organization 
who were responsible for educational or community relations. This func- 
tion was typically carried out by a middle- or high-level management offi- 
cial In the public relations or personnel department. Responents were 
asked questions regarding (1) their awareness of career education efforts 
within elementary and secondary schools, (2) the extent to which their 
organizations had endorsed career education or career education-type 
activities, and (3) the nature and extent of support that had been pro- 
vided to schools by their organizations. Again, the emphasis was on 
national corporate or organizational support, rather than on support at 
the local, branch, or regional level. The results of this survey ralatlng 
to each of these three general questions are sunmarlzed below. 

Awareness of Career Education 

The extent of awareness of career education, overall and by type of 
organization, is summarized in Table 2. As can be seen, over one-half of 
the organizations in general, and nearly two-thirds of all organizations 



Number Number 

Selected Interviewed % 

30 24 80 

14 13 93 

31 30 97 
75 67 89 

15 15 100 
12 12 100 

102 94 92 



other than energy and chemical firms, had some awareness of career educa- 
tion In general. Further, most representatives had a reasonably accurate 
understanding of the objectives of career education. Pre-employment 
skills (Including both basic skills and Information about work and jobs) 
and career planning /decision making skills were most frequently mentioned 
as the perceived objectives of career education. Several respondents also 
made reference to the concept of Infusion and to career education being 
for all students. Nearly two-thirds of the respondents who had heard of 
career education accurately differentiated It from vocational education. 

When asked how they had become aware of career education, surprisingly 
few Individuals mentioned communications from or contacts with federal or 
state level career education officials. In fact, only 15 (17%) knew of 
federal or state level career education activities or of the Incentive 
Act. A few mentioned having heard of career education In the early 1970s, 
but not having heard anything further In recent years. The majority of 
respondents who were aware of career education appeared to have learned of 
It through personal contacts or from local sources. For example, some 
respondents mentioned learning of career education from their own chil- 
dren, and several mentioned contacts or requests from local schools as 
their Initial source of awareness. As can be seen In Table 2, nearly 
twice as many respondents reported being aware of local career education 
activities than reported knowing of federal or state level efforts. 

Endorsement of Career Education 

Formal endorsement of career education by name was very rare for the 
sample of organizations contacted, as shown In Table 3. Only three 
organizations, or 4% of the sample, had adopted official policy statements 
supporting career education, and only two had Issued guidelines for local 
site or branch Involvement In career education activities. However, 17% 
reported having actively supported federal career education legislation 
and 11% reported supporting state legislation. Further, 14% of these 
national organizations had policies advocating support for and involvement 
in educational programs in general , and 6% had issued guidelines covering 
such cooperative efforts. Thus, while explicit endorsements of career 
education were not prevalent among these organizations, the concept of 
cooperation with educational institutions did receive some formal support. 
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Informal support, on the other hand, was very pronounced, with 64% of 
these organizations indicating some level of investment of corporate or 
organizational resources (e.g., personnel time, facilities and equipment, 
funds) in education-related programs and activities. While many of these 
activities were not associated with career education per se , they did 
represent instances of cooperation between business/labor organizations 
and educational institutions with the objective of preparing students for 
post-high school education and careers. Examples of the kinds of activi- 
ties being carried out by business and labor organizations are described 
in the following section. 

Nature and Extent of Business/Labor Involvement in Education-Related 
Programs 

The proportions of organizations in the sample, by type, that had 
engaged in various kinds of education-related activities during the past 
year are summarized in Table 4. As can be seen, over three-fourths of the 
organizations contacted were engaged in at least some career education- 
type activities (i.e., activities aimed directly or indirectly at promot- 
ing students' awareness of the work world and career planning/decision- 
making skills). Fifty percent or more of the sample reported having pro- 
vided staff to serve as resource persons in school classes, developing 
and/or providing materials for use in classrooms, and/or providing work- 
experience or work-exploration opportunities for students. Somewhat 
smaller proportions of the sample (25% or less) had been involved in 
providing equipment to schools, conducting training sessions or workshops, 
providing work exploration opportunities for teachers, serving on state or 
local advisory panels, and/or providing funds or other resources (e.g., 
facilities for meetings, printing services, etc.) for career-related 
activities. 

Examples of many of the specific kinds of activities engaged in by 
the organizations surveyed are shown in Table 5. Within these categories, 
the level of an organization's investment in these various activities 
varied widely. For example, some organizations had developed simple PR 
brochures, which were distributed on requests However, several were 
spending thousands of dollars (and in a few cases, hundreds of thousands) 
to develop comprehensive curricula. These materials were intended to be 
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Table 5 

S:canpl«s of 3a3 iness/ Indus crv/ Lab or Support or Career SducaciOR-Tjrpe Accivici 
Hactrlals 

Developotac and discribution cf brochurw dtscribing orjaaisacian and associaetd «apiovmtnc c 

FUa atri«« ducrlbiag ladujcry la gtntral (t.g., carttrs la scitact aad stchnology) 
nia striti oa «coaomlca attd rolt oi privaet aaetrpriat 

5tobU« van pravidiag ihorc couraa oa particular fitld (a.g., area, foaail futlj) 
laacructioaal alda (a. 3., vorlcbooka) zo accompany fllaa 

• Special curricula (iacludlag objectivaa aad aacariala) on laduacrlaa or caraars (a.g., rola o 
ia U.S. hiacory) for ixiiuaion la acadaaic programa 

Raaourca ?arsoaa 

ClaaarooQ jpaakara oa occaaioaal baaia 
Raptaacncaeivaa for caraer falra, earaar days 

Sapioyaaa 'vho caach apacial uaic ia clasaaa (e.g., oa buaiaeaa occupaciaaa) 
Sponaora for Junior Achlevaaeac prograaa and accivlciaa 



Ooaaelag aquipmaac and aacarlaXa for uae ia achoola (a.g.. r/pawricara, calculacora, r^bbar produc 
Cndennrlsa coaca of facUlciaa or aqulpaonc 

Work SxDarlanctt and Sxoloratlan 
Suomer joba prograas for acudencs 
Coop and U*ork Scudy prograaa 

?ragrama ia aaaociacion with CSTA ?rivaca laduscry Coundla 

Toura of plane and faciUdaa for acudanca, caachars and counaelora 

Suamar woricaaopa for caachars and counaalora co davalop on-cha-job axpcrianca 

lavlzacions :o acudanca co actaad company functions (a.g., aharaholdara' saaciags) 

Funds 

Award granca chraugh company-sponsor ad foundacions co local aducacion agandaa 
?rovida awarda for achlevemenc or calanc aaarchas 

tJndarvrlca coses of «<tuipmaac or apecial raaourca paraoas for achoola 
Cadawrlca coacs of aacariala davalocmanc and diaaaoiaacion aficrts 

racar/ri:a csaia of acudanc or :aachar parcicipadon in spacial anrichcanc prcgraas (a,g., surser i 
lasdsuca, sunaar collage program on science and technology) 

Adopc*a-3chool program participacion 
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educational rather than public-relations In orientation, and the company's 
name appeared only as a sponsor If at all. Similarly, with regard to 
resource persons, some companies estimated providing 2-3 speakers a year 
while others provided 20-30 (across several sites) a month. Several 
respondents indicated their organizations supported the idea of collabora- 
tion with schools, but currently lacked the resources to make much contri- 
bution. This was most prevalent for companies in fields experiencing 
economic difficulties, such as the airlines and auto companies. Energy 
and chemical industry firms, on the other hand, which were enjoying strong 
profitability, appeared to be especially active (although as a group they 
were the least aware of career education as a distinct educational effort). 

In general, most of the organizational representatives surveyed indi- 
cated that implementing career education was not the primary impetus for 
their activities. Bather, several cited a desire to inform students (and 
the public in general) about their field and its role within the economy. 
(This was especially true of the energy and chemical firms.) A second 
major factor in thtise organizations* motivation to cooperate with schools 
was a sense of obligation to the local community. One respondent charac- 
terized this attitude as "It's good business to be a good neighbor." 
Companies that were the major employer in a community were especially 
inclined toward this view regarding the welfare of their employees and 
their employees' families. A third factor influencing organizations to 
cooperate with schools concerned recruiting and a desire to improve the 
"quality" of individuals who would be applying to them for work. Finally, 
and encouragingly, several respondents indicated that their organization's 
involvement was in response to direct requests from schools. 

As can be seen from the activities listed in Table 5, many of these 
efforts are not new ideas. Rather, they represent activities in which the 
businesses have been engaged for many years. However, a sizable propor- 
tion of respondents (39%) reported that the level of their activity had 
increased in the past year, relative to previous years. Most attributed 
this to a greater receptivity and willingness to participate on the part . 
of the public schools, qualities the respondents' associated with declin- 
ing public funding and greater interest in preparing students for careers 
rather than college entry. 

D-IO 



Summary 

In summary, there was considerable Interest In and support for the 
objectives of career education among the nation's largest private sector 
organizations. Further, there Is clearly considerable support for the 
concept of cooperative efforts aimed at betrer preparing students for the 
world of work. The finding that many private sector representatives were 
unaware of PL95-207 or the national effort to promote career education 
Implementation Indicates the time may be right for a concerted effort by 
national career education leaders to contact and establish plans for coor- 
dinated career education Involvement by the nation's leading business, 
industry, and labor organizations. 

We believe that this effort would be most effective if it were con- 
ducted under the aegis of a "neutral" organization, rather than an organi- 
zation representing the Interests of the Department of Education or any 
one of the three private sectors. 
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E-1 Sample of FY80 Annual Reports Analyzed 
E-2 Sample and Methods Used in SEA Site Visits 
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Appendix E-1 



Sample of FY80 Annual Reports Analyzed 



The sample of states whose FY80 annual reports were analyzed as part of 
the rapid feedback evaluation is listed below. This group is reasonably 
representative of the population of states participating in the program. 
Together these states comprised 51% of the states participating in the career 
education incentive program, and their F5f79 allotments represent 51% of the FY79 
funds that were allotted. Seven of the states in this group were "minimum 
allotment" states, representing 50% of the total number of states that received 
minimum allotments in FY79. 



FY79 



State 



Funding Level 



Alabama 
Arkansas 
Colorado 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New Jersey 

New YOrk 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Vermont 



1,058,241 
125,288 



305,706 
171,756 
210,856 
125,341 
125,358 
599,028 
422,710 
125,513 
234,658 
178,274 
348,726 
456,278 
377,407 
125,455 
125,889 
581,755 
1.389,694 
444,220 
125,388 
873,447 
182,185 
244,434 
339,601 



Total (N-25)- 



$9,29>,il7 
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Appendix E-2 
Sample and Methods Used In SEA Site Visits 



In order to provide a balanced picture of program performance, the sample 
of nine states to be visited was selected so as to reflect the major geographic 
regions In the country and to Include states that had high, medium, and low 
levels of previous support for career education. The latter variable was In- 
cluded as a primary stratification variable because the uses and resulting Impact 
of the Incentive Act funds might vary, depending on the extent to which the state 
had previously supported the development of a career education program. Indeed, 
McLaughlin (1976) found level of state support to be a key determinant of career 
education activity at both the state and local levels. Because data on current 
levels of state support for career education were not available when the sample 
was selected, data on state-level support for career education from AIR's 1974-75 
survey of the status of career education (McLaughlin, 1976) were used to Identify 
states with high, medium, and low levels of state support. Three states were 
selected from each of those categories; together, the states selected represent 
nine of the ten ED geographic regions. The states Included In the sample are 
shown In Table A." 

State Career Education Coordinators In each of the selected states were 
contacted by AIR project staff, who requested their participation. All coordinators 
agreed, and visits were subsequently made to each state by two-person teams of 
trained and experienced AIR staff members. During these two- to three-day visits, 
the team members Interviewed the State Coordinator of Career Education, other 
SEA staff Involved In career education programs, and members of the State Career 
Education Advisory Council. Structured Interview and data recording forms were 
used to obtain Information regarding state-level career education activities 
and accomplishments. 
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Table A 

States Selected for Site Visits 



ED 
Region 

Region Z 



State 



Hassachusets 



Region.. II 



New Jersey 



Region III 



Region IV 



P/?nnsylvanla 



Georgia 



Region V 



Ohio 



Region VI 



Louisiana 



Region VII 



Hlssourl 



Region VIII 



Region IX 



Montana 



Region X . 



No State 
Selected 



Oregon 



Rationale 

Largest state in region, high 
C$75a,00a) stats CE funding re- 
ported in 1974 CVenaont visited in 
Phase I) 

Secord largest state in region, 
high C$2iiillxion +) state CE funding 
reported in 1974 (Jlev York visited 
in Phase I) 

Largest state in region, no state 
CE funding reported in 1974 (Mary- 
land visited in Phase I) 

Second largest state in region, me- 
dium ($276,450) state CE funding 
reported in 1974 CFlorlda visited 
in Phase I) 

Largest state in region, high 
C$2,5 million) state CE funding re- 
^ ported in 1974 (Hichlgan visited 
in Phase I) 

Second largest state in region, no 
state CE funding reported in 1974, 
but $6 million in combined CE and 
Voc. Ed. funding CTexas visited 
in Phase I) 

Largest state in region, medium 
C$350,000) state CE funding re- 
ported in 1974 Cselected for Phase 
I visit but not visited) 

A minimum funding state, no state 
CE funding reported in 1974 CCcl- 
orado visited in Phase I) 

California and Arizona visited in 
Phase I, Nevada returning PL95-207 
funds, insufficient funds to visit 
Hawaii 

Second largest state in region, 
significant IHE Involvement, mod- 
est ($25,000) state CE funding re- 
ported in 1974 (Idaho visited in 
Phase I) 
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Appendix E-3 
Sample and Methods Used In lEA/LEA Site Visits 



In addition to the state-level Interviews, project staff also visited three 
to five Intermediate and/or local educational agencies In each state that were 
receiving Incentive Act funds. In selecting the Intermediate and local education 

>encles to be visited, no attempt was made to obtain a representative sample. 
The small number of projects that could be visited with the resources available 
precluded the possibility that the results obtained could be generalized to the 
population of lEAs or LEAs In the states participating In the Incentive Act 
program. Rather, our Intent was to observe Intermediate and local level projects 
In action to determine the range of activities that were being carried out and 
needs that were being addressed. State coordinators were therefore asked to 
nominate several lEAs and/or LEAs In their respective states that had received 
FY79 PL95-207 funds to Implement career education and whose projects were already 
underway. Within the states, the state coordinators typically suggested projects 
that Illustrated the various types of projects they were supporting (e.g., estab- 
lishment of resource centers, development of staff training programs) and the 
various local contexts In which career education was being implemented (e.g., 
small rural districts, suburban districts, urban/lnner-clty districts). A list 
of the seven lEAs and 24 LEAs visited Is provided In Table B. 

At the IZk level. Interviews were conducted with the director or person In 
the agency responsible for career education. At the local level, project staff 
Interviewed the local career education coordinator and/or project director. In 
addition, at nost of the LEAs project staff also met with teachers or counselors 
participating in the project and/or a member of the local career education action 
council. Both lEA and LEA Interlvews were unstructured in nature, with the in- 
terviewers attempting to determine how the various agencies were Involved in career 
education implemenratidn and to collect pertinent Indicators of intermediate and 
local-level program performance. 
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Table B 
LEA/IEA Sites Visited 



Region State 



LEAs 



lEAs 



Massachusetts 



II New Jersey 



III Pennsylvania 



IV 
V 



Georgia 
Ohio 



Merrlmac 



Hamlltown Township 
Mlllburn School for 

Hearing Impaired 
Jersey City 
Wayne Township 

Altoona 

West Shore District 
Philadelphia 



Rome City 
Muscogee County 

Scioto County 
East Cleveland 



Northeast Regional 
Education Center 

Worcester CE Consor- 
tlum^ Inc. 

Educational Improve- 
ment Center/North- 
east 

Educational Improve- 
ment Center/Central 

Bucks County* Inter- 
mediate Unit 

Delaware County Inter- 
mediate Unit 

Central Susquehanna 
Intermediate Unit 



VI 



VII 



Louisiana 



Missouri 



VIII Montana 



Oregon 



St* Taimnany Parish 
Asc tension Parish 
Jefferson Parish 

Mid-Buchanan R-V 
University City 
St. Louis 
Kansas City 

Missoula 

Helena 

Stevensville 

Salem 
Medf ord 



ISO 



